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Boup, indeed, would be the man who un- 
dertook to speak authoritatively these days 
for American youth; and for a man past 
fifty to speak at all for American youth may 
appear to be plainly presumptuous. Never- 
theless, that is what I propose to do. Mid- 
dle life may have its disadvantages in this 
connection, but many years of association 
with school and college youth should have 
offsetting advantages. Fortified with such 
confidence as may be drawn from this long 
and wide acquaintance with young people, 
I am going to act for a little while as 
youth’s spokesman, bringing to your atten- 
tion certain views which, I have every rea- 
son to believe, are much on the minds of a 
host of young people in America to-day. 

There are at least three good reasons for 
undertaking this rather difficult task. In 
the first place, youth is badly handicapped 
in getting its views effectively before the 
American public. Youth is relatively un- 
organized. Youth has not learned to oper- 
ate through pressure groups. On many 
subjects it appears to be strangely inarticu- 
late. Thus far it has not had effective access 
to the instruments of propaganda. Here 
and there the voice of youth is being heard ; 
by and large even when raised it is drowned 
in the clamor of other parties. It is time 
to make an effort to give youth a chance to 
have its say. 


‘Address before the fourth general session, 
American Association of School Administrators, 
Cleveland, Ohio, February 27, 1939. 
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In the second place it is clear that a some- 
what sharper competition of age groups 
looms in the immediate future of American 
life. Already in some states the question 
has arisen whether old-age pensions or pub- 
lie school costs are going to be covered by the 
diminishing public funds that are available. 
There is every reason to think that the aged 
and infirm will make increasing demands 
upon the national income. Evidences ac- 
cumulate that the adult population will in- 
creasingly restrict the opportunities for 
youthful employment in industry. In still 
another quarter, a steadily rising burden of 
benefits for the veterans of the Great War 
promises to draw divisive lines of interests 
between our age groups. 
becomes clear that, among the stresses and 
strains of the present social order, are those 
which stem not from the conflicts of classes 
but from the competing interests of the suc- 
cessive generations. 

The changing age composition of the 
American population is almost certain to 
accentuate all this. The number of young 
people between 16 and 20 years of age will 
reach its maximum of about 124 million in 
the early 1940’s. Within the next twelve 
years the total in this age group will prob- 
ably drop about 2,000,000. In 1930 there 
was in the continental United States, ac- 
cording to the decennial census of that year, 
a total of approximately 123,000,000 people. 
Of this number about 48,300,000 were under 
19 years of age and about 6,600,000 were 65 


More and more it 
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years of age or older. The young people 
outnumbered the old more than seven to 
one. It is conservatively estimated that in 
1960 there will be a total population of ap- 
proximately 140,000,000 people, of whom 
about 37,000,000 will be under 19 and 15,- 
000,000 will be 65 or over. The young 
people of all ages from birth to eighteen 
years inclusive will then outnumber the old 
folks by only two and a half to one. In 
other words, over the next twenty years, the 
number of children and young people is ex- 
pected to decline about 11,300,000_and the 
number of old people to increase about 8,- 
400,000. As this fundamental shift in the 
age composition of our population takes 
place, the competing interests of the genera- 
tions may be expected to become more and 
more sharply drawn. Under these cireum- 
stances it is important that measures be 
adopted to secure more effective presentation 
of the desires and interests of our young 
people. 

In the third place, I venture to act as 
spokesman for American youth because I 
believe it to be one of the privileges of the 
teaching profession to serve as mediator be- 
tween each oncoming generation and those 
that have gone before. In times of relative 
economic stability and little social change, 
the reconciliation of the differences between 
the generations is not likely to prove trouble- 
some. But in times like our own in which 
profoundly important changes are taking 
place with disconcerting speed, age groups 
separated by no more than fifteen or twenty 
years may live in totally unsympathetic 
worlds. Thus the Great Wa ye said 
to have created a deep and almost unbridge- 
able chasm between those who fought in the 
trenches and those who carried on at home 
in their accustomed places. The lack of 
understanding between parents and their 
offspring during the decade following the 
Great War was a matter of common note. 
The great depression has had like divisive 
The adult population has been too 


effects. 
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engrossed in its own troubles to give much 
heed to the correlative perplexities and diff- 
culties of youth. Herein lies a part of the 
opportunity and the obligation of the great 
company of educators: to make more widely 
known the interests and aspirations of 
American youth in the troubled times 
through which we are passing. 

It has to be admitted at the outside that, 
with reason, youth might have a sharply 
critical attitude toward the legacy of our 
times. From the perspective of the late 
1930’s, there is a bitter, almost ridiculous 
irony about the idea that the Great War was 
fought ‘‘to end all wars’’ or ‘‘to make the 
world safe for democracy.’’ Youth knows 
that whoever claims to have won that war, 
civilization certainly lost it. The current 
deterioration of international morality and 
the constant threat of further wars are both 
appallingly evident. Within our own coun- 
try the national economy after several years 
of treatment remains sadly confused. A 
mounting public debt poses to youth the 
problem of later repayment. The burden 
of caring for the unemployed, the destitute, 
the sick, the aged and infirm, not to mention 
the veterans of foreign wars, assumes larger 
and larger proportions. Meanwhile the nat- 
ural resources upon which the national 
economy is based are not what they used to 
be, with free land gone, forest land largely 
denuded, millions of tons of top-soil washed 
to the sea, and mineral deposits substan- 
tially reduced. No, youth would be within 
its rights if it commented rather caustically 
upon the job which has been done by its 
predecessors. Upon the whole, the attitude 
which youth has taken with regard to these 
matters is extraordinarily free of resent- 
ment. Happily youth concentrates its at- 
tention on the future, not on the past. 

The significant views of American youth 
as it looks at its future relate to a wide va 
riety of subjects, many of which I can not 
undertake to consider. In the brief time 
available to me, I propose to confine my 
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reporting to the views of American youth 
with regard to four matters: the schools, 
employment, democracy, and world peace. 
These are all very large subjects and all I 
can hope to do is to give you in barest out- 
line some of the views which I believe 
American youth to be entertaining. 

The attitude of youth toward the schools 
has been profoundly affected by the fact 
that the secondary school, as well as the ele- 
mentary, has become well-nigh inescapable. 
Time was—and not so very long ago—when 
those who did not like formal education 
could avoid it after a limited sentence in the 
elementary grades; there was always some 
kind of a job to which to escape. That time 
seems to have passed with little if any pros- 
pect of its return. It now looks as if, up to 
age eighteen, or possibly nineteen or twenty, 
young people in America will be compelled 
to go to some kind of school. The high 
school can no longer be thought of as a 
school for the more academically disposed 
minority of young Americans; it has become 
a school for all young Americans of what- 
ever disposition. 

The attitude of youth toward the schools 
is widely variant, of course, and reflects a 
great diversity of youthful interests, atti- 
tudes and aspirations. It is safe to say, 
however, that by the time they are well 
along in their teens the great bulk of our 
young people wish to have school programs 
exhibit clear and fairly direct bearing upon 
the life interests of the learners. What are 
some of the primary roles these young people 
expect shortly to be playing? Obviously 
they wish to become workers or producers— 
in other words, job-holders; the great bulk 
of them wish to become home and family 
builders; less uniformly and less fervently, 
they wish to be effective citizens. Here are 
approaching responsibilities for which they 
would like to prepare. They are not in- 
clined to accept the doctrine that no specific 
Preparation is in order; that the only suit- 
able course of training is indirect and is 
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solely concerned with the cultivation of in- 
tellectual and moral virtues. 

No thoughtful person is going to question 
the importance of these intellectual and 
moral virtues. No one is suggesting that 
society try to dispense with these virtues. 
On the contrary, every one wants a more 
ample supply of them, and the only serious 
question is how to get it. One answer is to 
return to the traditional academic disci- 
plines ; the other is to reorganize the curric- 
ulum with specific reference to the evolving 
life interests of the learners. It is reason- 
ably clear that youth leans to the latter view 
of the matter. By some this is thought to 
be due to a softening of the intellectual and 
moral fiber of youth. Frankly it does not 
seem to me that this is a fair interpretation. 
We must realize that the secondary school 
is dealing with a new kind of school popu- 
lation, and that young Americans of secon- 
dary school age are facing a new kind of 
world. It would be surprising, indeed, if 
under these circumstances, no change of 
school program were in order. 

Youth, then, is somewhat critical of the 
American school of to-day and is looking, 
rather confidently, I believe, for certain 
changes for the better. Without seeking 
any softening of the school program, youth 
expects the American school of the future 
to cope more successfully with vocational 
training and adjustment, with preparation 
for home and family life, with training for 
effective citizenship in a truly democratic 
America. Here is a challenge from youth 
to the schoolmen that can not be brushed 
aside. 

One further idea about education gains 
wider and wider circulation among our 
young people. Increasingly it is held that 
individuals of exceptional promise should 
not be kept from realizing their promise 
through lack of financial means. It is 
argued, and soundly so, that there is inex- 
cusable social as well as individual wastage 
in our failure to provide means by which 
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these more gifted young Americans can ob- 
tain full development. Some system of wise 
selection and subsequent financial aid should 
be devised and supported. Where are those 
who will seriously question the soundness 
of this proposal ? 

It is when dealing with the problem of 
employment that American youth is most 
likely to show traces of resentment over the 
present situation. To young people, the 
full-time job is final and convincing evidence 
that at last adulthood has been achieved and 
independence established. The psychologi- 
eal value to youth of satisfactory employ- 
ment is incalculable. Normal home and 
family living only so become possible. Self- 
respect only so can be achieved. It is not 
at all surprising that youth views the future 
so largely in terms of the prospects of 
employment. 

The recent employment experience of 
youth has been frightfully discouraging. 
About one third of all young people avail- 
able for work are unemployed. The num- 
ber of those in the United States between the 
ages of sixteen and twenty-four who are 
wholly unemployed is estimated at four and 
a third million. Nearly six million are 
either completely or only partly employed. 
Only a small proportion—13 per cent.—of 
the youth who have no work are not actively 
seeking work. Surveys have shown that 
more than half of these young people out of 
work have failed to find employment after 
periods of effort running over two and a 
half years. The gap that exists between the 
end of schooling and the first real job is 
distressingly wide. Youth contemplates 
and experiences this gap in enforced idleness 
—at a time in life when idleness is likely to 
have deeply corrosive effects. 

American youth has thus far met the 
problem of unemployment rather stoically, 
but it is too much to expect that it will con- 
tinue to do so indefinitely. It is high time 
that we all recognize that no society can long 
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endure that leaves its young men in idleness, 
Measures should be promptly devised for 
dealing more constructively with this whole 
problem. Capital and labor, the schools and 
government should all join forces in closing 
the present gap between the school and job. 
Possible extensions of the idea of the civilian 
conservation corps should be _ explored. 
Local communities should deal more earn. 
estly and imaginatively with the possibil- 
ities of local community work programs. If 
undertakings along these lines cost money, 
let it not be forgotten that maintenance for 
the aged is no more indispensable than em- 
ployment for the youthful. In the matter 
of opportunities for work, youth must be 
served. 

\* Given employment, what does American 
youth expect of its future? In the first 
place, it does not look for opportunities to 
accumulate large means; it recognizes that 
the day of the great American fortune has 
passed, probably never to return. But as an 
offset, a measurable increase in security is 
looked for, in fact demanded. At times it 
would appear as if American youth had 
grown prematurely old in its insistence 
upon guarantees of security rather than 
upon chances for adventure. Presumably 
this attitude springs from fear that the 
chances of successful adventure have ceased 
to be reasonable. For the time being Ameri- 
can youth is disillusioned. For it the glamor 
of life is in eclipse. But the spirit of ad- 
venture which always lies latent in youth 
will return to life. After all, the world re- 
mains an extraordinarily interesting place. 
Science and technology continue to perform 
their miracles and thrilling careers of inven- 
tion and discovery remain open. Service to 
one’s times still carries its rich rewards. 
The opportunities for social participation 
are expanding. Increasing leisure time lies 
at our disposal. If youth can come to see 


adequate meaning in life, if it can develop 
its inner resources and not attach too much 
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importance to the material implements of 
daily living, it can come to view its prospects 
with renewed satisfaction. 

Young Americans regard democracy with 
an attitude, not of skepticism, but of frank 
questioning. They can see—as can all of us 
—that democracy is in a measure of distress, 
and they are led to wonder how serious the 
complications will turn out to be. Their 
ideas of just what democracy means are 
somewhat vague and remote from their own 
day-to-day living. They are likely to think 
of democracy as a bookish ideal of govern- 
ment rather than as a concrete system of 
close-at-hand human relationships. They 
wonder whether democracy can maintain a 
satisfactory level of economic efficiency ; 
whether it can solve the problem of unem- 
ployment. They hope they will not have to 
choose between freedom and a decent job. 
(Heaven forbid that they should have to!) 
They are impressed with the fact that great 
inequalities of human circumstance con- 
tinue to challenge the concept of social jus- 
tice that lies at the heart of democracy. 
On every hand they observe a distressing 
lack of social unity or of any consolidated 
social purpose. In short, they are troubled 
about democracy, and despite an underlying 
belief and loyalty, ean not but wonder what 
lies ahead. 

Let us be thankful that American youth 
no longer takes democracy in childlike 
faith. The time has arrived for dealing more 
openly and constructively with those phases 
of American life which belie our democratic 
ideals. After all, democracy is not a 
blessing conferred for all time on the Ameri- 
can people by the founding fathers; it is an 
aspiring purpose to be achieved only as the 
generations succeed in really establishing 
peace on earth and good will among men. 
Eternal vigilance is required for the pres- 
ervation of such democracy as we have; 
unending endeavor for its improvement. If 
youth with its frank questioning leads 
America to replace its complacency toward 
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democracy with honest concern for its 
future, youth will have served well those 
democratic purposes for which we all stand. 

There is much that is essentially fatalistie 
in the attitude of the American youth toward 
possible future wars. After all what does 
youth have to say about whether or not war 
shall be waged? Youth’s job is to fight the 
war—not to declare it! 

As to the causes which provoke wars, 
American youth is plainly cynical. It is 
convinced that interests, not principles, 
ordinarily prevail, and that popular support 
for any war can be obtained provided those 
in power have full possession of modernized 
instruments of propaganda. 

American youth is all for peace; yet it 
does not appear to be for ‘‘peace at any 
price.’’ Our young men would be quick 
to arm if a foreign invasion threatened 
or if the territorial integrity of the con- 
tinental United States were endangered. 
But they are not now disposed to go abroad 
in defense of democracy. American youth 
knows that the inevitable centralizations and 
usurpations of governmental authority in 
the prosecution of a great war are quite 
likely to mean the end of democratic institu- 
tions for the warring nations. American 
youth recognizes the terrible dilemma faced 
by the European democracies: not to fight 
may mean the loss of democracy through 
humiliation and final subjugation; to fight 
may mean the loss of democracy through 
political transformations deemed necessary 
‘‘to win the war.’’ Youth on this side of 
the water is thankful that America does 
not face this same dilemma. 

American youth expects another Euro- 
pean war and expects the United States 
sooner or later to be drawn into it, but its 
attitude toward this prospect is not one of 
willing sacrifice but of fatalistic submission. 
Unhappily, as American youth views the 
present world, there is little left that is 
really worth fighting for. A young Danish 
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eontributor—Per Sorensen—puts it this 
way in the columns of the February Atlantic 
Monthly: ‘‘The Gospel of Progress is gone; 
left is the Gospel of Work.’’ It is the absence 
of enthusiasm, the lack of passionate de- 
votion to any cause at all that more sharply 
than anything else characterizes American 
youth of this generation. That this is so 
may well give pause to those of us who are 
now managing the estate which American 
youth of these days will in due course 
inherit. 

Early manhood and womanhood is not 
an easy period of life; it is, in fact, one of 
life’s most difficult periods. Youth needs 
sympathetic counsel and wise cooperation 
in working out its problems. I am not one 
of those who would subordinate adult living 


SOMEONE once said that administration 
is doing well things that should not have 
to be done at all. The truth or fallacy of 
that allegation lies in one’s conception of 
the term—administration. 

What does the word mean to you? What 
is the function of an administrator? Is he 
the director, the boss—to be obeyed willy- 
nilly? Is he a petty official who unques- 
tioningly carries out the mandates of a gov- 
erning board, transmitting orders to those 
officials who rank below him in the hier- 
archical line and staff organization? Or is 
he a leader who stimulates his staff to fune- 
tion at its highest level of efficiency, and to 
work with him democratically, to produce 
the best results of which their cooperative 
thought and effort are capable? 

1 Address before the third general session, Ameri- 


ean Association of School Administrators, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, February 27, 1939. 
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to the demands of the oncoming generation; 
on the contrary, I am convinced that each 
generation in its prime is entitled to its own 
time in the saddle. But while there and liy- 
ing in the present, each succeeding genera- 
tion is under obligation to keep an eye on 
the future, and the rights and interests of 
youth—of the generation to come—are to be 
respected even if the shift of political force 
carries in other directions. Youth has its 
part to play in social planning, and let not 
its failure to speak be taken as a sign of 
either indifference or complacency. After 
all, civilizations, like parents, may be judged 
in part by the thought and care they give to 
their young. Let us make sure that in this 
respect American civilization of the middle 
twentieth century is not found wanting. 









All of us have known administrators who 
exemplify, at least partially, each of these 
pictures. I dare say each of us could point 
out examples of school administrators of 
each type from our own ranks. Educational 
writers have at different times championed 
each of the aforementioned types, while 
some have taken the Shakespearean middle 
ground that ‘‘Each man in his time plays 
many parts’’ and functions one way in this 
relationship and another way in that. 

As practicing school administrators, how 
can we justify our existence? How can we 
answer the charge that administration is 
doing well things that should not have to be 
done at all? How did school administration 
evolve anyway? Let us trace its develop- 
ment to see if history offers any light on these 
questions. 

Administration grew out of instruction. 
In the earliest schools in this country there 
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were no administrative employees, only 
pupils and teachers. In the town meetings 
the people selected their teachers, agreed 
upon their salaries, decided what subjects 
were to be taught, arranged for the repair 
of the school buildings, the purchase of sup- 
plies, and settled all matters of policy. 

As communities grew larger and school 
affairs more complex, it became convenient 
for the townspeople to delegate all school 
business to a school committee empowered 
to act for the citizens in the intervals be- 
tween town meetings. Gradually these 
school committees were entrusted with all 
decisions concerning school affairs. As a 
measure of convenience, one member of the 
committee was often appointed to carry out 
the will of the group. As school business 
erew more complicated and it became evi- 
dent that a schoolman could represent the 
board more efficiently than a layman, the 
position of a paid superintendent of schools 
began to evolve. He, however, had as many, 
if not more, clerical duties than adminis- 
trative ones. In fact, from 1835 to 1880, the 
superintendent was primarily the business 
agent of the school board. 

As small towns and districts amalgamated 
into cities, the joining of their separate 
school boards produced large unwieldy city 
school boards which the superintendent had 
to consult both on matters of policy and of 
finance. The superintendent had a difficult 
time securing any action when the represen- 
tative of each district was concerned solely 
with the advancement of the interests of his 
own district to the possible detriment of the 
system as a whole. 

Moreover, beginning in the ’80’s, school 
enrolment began increasing steadily. High 
school enrolment has, as a matter of fact, 
doubled every decade since 1880. Before 
1900 high-school students were a highly 
selected more or less homogeneous group 
who were to be prepared for college and 
entrance into the professions. Only a com- 
paratively small percentage of the total 
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population were graduated from high school. 
The fact that the rigid scholastic require- 
ments and economic pressure forced many 
students to drop out of school before gradu- 
ation was not a matter of major concern to 
the school administration. 

The rapid increase in school enrolment 
created a demand for teachers greatly in 
excess of the supply of well-trained ones 
available. The low salaries paid teachers 
offered them little inducement either to enter 
the profession or to improve their training 
once they had entered the field. Conse- 
quently, the majority of teachers had little 
professional training for their work. As a 
result teachers were interested in their sub- 
jects, not in their pupils. Their methods 
were acquired through trial and error. To 
reduce to a minimum this general lack of 
efficiency on the part of the teaching per- 
sonnel, additional administrative officials 
were employed to see that teachers achieved 
at least certain minimum requirements. 
Thus began the appointment of supervisors, 
principals, ete. 

Administration in the high schoo] meant 
the principal, who ran the school as he 
chose within the limits set by the superin- 
tendent and the school board. All rules 
and discipline emanated from his office. 
Within his building he was the law. 

About 1880 municipal reformers, dissatis- 
fied with the inefficient management of 
school affairs, wherein politics commonly 
played an overly important role, had turned 
to industry for a model for the reorganiza- 
tion of school administration. In business, 
they admired the practice of having a small 
board, who appointed a manager solely on 
the basis of his ability and left him free to 
work as he chose so long as he produced 
results, the board being consulted only on 
matters of broad policy. What a contrast 
this was to the large unwieldy school board 
whose wishes the superintendent was re- 
quired to consult on all details! 

There is no disputing that school adminis- 
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tration needed a thorough overhauling, but 
whether business was the best model to fol- 
low is at least open to question, for there 
are fundamental differences between educa- 
tion and business. Business is concerned 
with profit and efficiency. It deals with 
material objects and its transactions can be 
measured in dollars and cents. The schools 
took over the business criterion of efficiency 
and tried to apply it indiscriminately to 
Intelligence tests and scientific 
measuring instruments were developed. 
Forms and standards of achievement were 
developed, based upon the practice of indus- 
try. All this contributed to a sort of mass 
production idea of education. Education 
was conceived of as a body of facts to be 
gained from books. The attempt to require 
all children to learn the same data in a 
specified amount of time in factory style 
often led to autocratic methods of super- 
vision and administration, and a disregard 
of the abilities, interests and personalities 
of the individual children for whose benefit 
the schools were presumably operated. They 
were merely cogs in the vast education 
machine and had to adjust themselves as well 
as they could to the system. Thus, over-em- 
phasis on efficiency led to regimentation and 
autocracy, and administration forgot that 
it was the servant of instruction. 

This militaristic organization was in 
actual fact neither economical nor efficient, 
for it so crushed both teacher and pupil 
initiative that it led to a mechanical per- 
formance of meaningless routines. It was 
based on a narrow view of what constituted 
the educative process and over-emphasized 
the importance of easily measurable results 
at the expense of less tangible but more im- 
portant matters; but so long as the teaching 
personnel was largely untrained, it did 
attainment in 


education. 


secure minimum levels of 
different classrooms. 

The schools of to-day present a vastly 
different administrative problem from that 


of the schools at the turn of the century. 
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The huge increase in enrolment, particularly 
in the high school, has resulted in a student 
body so heterogeneous that the high-school 
curriculum has had to be greatly expanded, 
and social conditions have led the modern 
school to assume a number of responsibilities 
in addition to those accepted by the school 
of 1900. The modern school undertakes to 
provide for all children educational oppor- 
tunities suited to their many individual 
needs. Emphasis is based on learning 
through participation in activities planned 
to develop attitudes, appreciations and skills 
in harmony with the aims of education. 
More and more, the school is assuming re- 
sponsibility for the social as well as the 
intellectual education of the pupil. 

Modern school administration has grown 
to be a complex and challenging job, as the 
society in which it operates has become com- 
plex, but I contend that school administra- 
tion to-day, as yesterday, justifies itself only 
in terms of an excellent instructional pro- 
gram, that it justifies itself only to the extent 
that it provides for the individual child 
the opportunity to develop to the utmost of 
his capacity his individual potentialities, 
the opportunity to grow mentally, morally, 
physieally and spiritually as much as he can. 
It is the business of administration to pro- 
vide the kind of environment most con- 
ducive to maximum pupil and_ teacher 
growth, for it is not likely that pupil growth 
will take place where there is teacher stag- 
nation. 

If this be true, then it is high time for ad- 
ministration to bring its practice into har- 
mony with its philosophy, for as Newlon 
has put it: 

The educative process is conditioned by the 
character of the control and administration of the 
school. The best of recommendations may be en- 
tirely frustrated by adminstrative practices that 
are at variance with the principles on which the 
recommendations are based or that fail to provide 
the conditions necessary for carrying them into 
effect. 


Administrators preach the doctrine of 
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shared pupil activity programs. They recog- 
nize the fact that participation brings 
crowth, interest and happiness to pupils. 
The same principle applies to teachers. 
When teachers participate in the formula- 
tion of plans, in decisions as to matter of 
policy and in curriculum making ; when they 
have freedom to experiment and to apply 
their own ideas; when they understand the 
problems to be met and subscribe to the 
method of meeting them ; when the relation- 
ships between teachers and administrator 
are such that teachers feel free to make 
suggestions or objections or to seek advice— 
then the administrator is doing his part to 
create an atmosphere which will lend itself 
to maximum teacher and pupil development. 

To-day we are beginning to recognize the 
fact that the suecess or failure of school 
administration will be largely conditioned 
upon the philosophy of education on which 
We say that we believe in a 
democratic philosophy of education, in 
democracy as a way of life; yet it is still not 
unusual to find in our school systems ‘‘that 
children attend autocratically managed 
schools where they receive formal instruc- 
tion in what is deemed essential for partici- 
pation in democratie citizenship. ’’ 

That anomaly should challenge every 
thinking administrator in the United States 
to reappraise his own practice. 

But why should we be so concerned about 
democracy in sehool administration? Pro- 
fessor S. A. Cowles, of the University of 
Michigan, has stated that ‘‘the basic ele- 
ment of democracy is faith in the power of 
human personalities to improve themselves 
if given the chanee’’! There is a funda- 
mental inconsistency in the attitude of ad- 
ministrators whose primary concern should 
be the achievement of an excellent instruc- 
tional program, who unhesitatingly entrust 
children to teachers for whose ability they 
have so little respect that they hem them in 
with restrictions and prepared outlines of 
What is to be taught and thus guarantee that 


it is based. 
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neither pupil nor teacher growth can take 
place. 

If pupils are to learn how to think for 
themselves in this day when independent 
thinking is so necessary, then there must be 
democracy in the classroom; and before we 
can achieve democracy in the classroom, we 
must have democracy in administration. 

In these times when democracy is fighting 
desperately for survival, education in 
America has a tremendous opportunity and 
responsibility to shape the future course of 
civilization. Our children must be led to 
evaluate the social forces which are playing 
upon society, and through practice in critical 
evaluations of contemporary problems be 
prepared to make intelligent decisions con- 
cerning future problems as they arise. 
Fortunately, in some of our most progres- 
sive schools both pupils and teachers are 
being given the opportunity to share in ad- 
ministrative responsibilities. Thus they 
themselves are growing by participation in 
administration, and administration is being 
challenged to realize even higher levels of 
creative leadership in its never-ending effort 
to improve the instructional program. 

What then seems to be the responsibility 
of administration for instruction to-day? It 
is no longer to prescribe what is to be taught, 
nor how, nor when; but to provide the en- 
vironment most conducive to maximum 
pupil growth and to work cooperatively with 
pupils, teachers and community to provide 
a broad and flexible instructional program 
adapted to the present and future needs of 
all the children in the community which 
the school serves. 

To do this, administration must be con- 
stantly on guard to prevent the erection of 
administrative hurdles that might in any 
way impede the realization of the aim. The 
child rather than administration is the major 
concern of the school to-day, and administra- 
tion is retiring to its proper place as the 
servant of instruction. In conclusion, may I 
summarize the point of view which I have 
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been endeavoring to develop by saying: program, which results in producing indi- 
Administration finds its justification pri- viduals who have personal integrity, useful- 
marily in terms of an effective instructional ness, social insight and purpose. 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE POLISH INSTITUTE FOR ically carries out the biometric measurement of 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION the students. The laboratory of applied physi- 
In fulfilment of the law of August 23, 1938, ology is concerned with the detailed biological 
the Central Institute of Physical Education at analysis of movement and of work and with 
Warsaw—founded by Marshal Pilsudski soon the teaching of general physiology. The lab- 
after the liberation of Poland—has been trans- oratory of physics and chemistry directs the 
formed into an academy dependent on the Min- practical work in these fields and organizes lee- 
istry of Military Affairs and to be known tures preparatory to the courses in physiology 
henceforth as the Joseph Pilsudski Academy of and anatomy. It plays a purely didactic and 
Physical Education. It is placed under the au-  aeeessory part. The psychotechnical labora- 
thority of the Minister of Military Affairs, who tory prepares tests for candidates for admis. 
is responsible for its supervision jointly with gion, and directs the scientifie work in psycho- 
the Minister of Publie Instruction and Religion. technology as well as the teaching of general 
The academy aims to prepare teachers of psychology. The laboratory of the Scientific 
both sexes for taking charge of physical edu- (Council on Physical Education is set apart for 
cation in schools of all grades and all types, as — gpecialists who use it for the needs of the coun- 
well as monitors and instructors of both sexes i], The laboratory of photography has a 
for the army, for official institutions under the eomplete modern equipment, preparing the 
state or under district authorities and for pri- photograms and cinematographie films (inelud- 
vate institutions; to prepare specialists for re- jing slow-motion films), required by the other 
search work in every field of physical educa-  Jaboratories. The medical department, which 
tion; to organize scientifie research in view of has its medical and dental consulting rooms, a 
selecting and perfecting methods of physical Jahoratory for medical analyses and a massage 
education, and teaching methods in the auxil- room, services of diathermancy and photothera- 
iary sciences; to cultivate a chivalrous outlook; peuties, an infirmary and dispensing pharmacy, 
to arouse interest in physical education. aims to give the students constant medical 
The academy is situated at Bielany, six kilo-  sypervision, ensuring a wholesome diet and a 
meters from the center of Warsaw, in a large healthy life; to organize research work and to 
estate on the left bank of the Vistula; near by teach hygiene and first aid. There are also spe- 
is a wood of oaks and firs forming a natural gia] seience laboratories, including one for 
park. It possesses fine playing fields, running practical topography, the cardiographie labora- 
tracks and training grounds, a covered stadium, tory, the x-ray room, ete. 
a space set apart for plastic dancing, a swim- 


ming pool, terraces for sun bathing, gymnasia EDUCATION IN THE FIELD OF 











































furnished with the most modern equipment, lec- AVIATION 

ture rooms, science laboratories, a library, men’s AccorDING to a report made on February 22 
and women’s hostels, numerous offices for ad- by Dr. John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commis- 
ministrative work, ete. sioner of Education, to Secretary of the Interior 





The scientific work is carried out in labora- Ickes, “education has not kept pace with the 
tories possessing all the necessary technical fit- rapid developments and progress in the field of 
tings. The laboratory for anatomy and the aviation.” He based this statement on findings 
mechanies of movement directs seientifie re- of a national survey of aviation in high schools 
search in that branch as well as the teaching of and colleges throughout the country made by the 
certain branches of the anatomy of the human Office of Education. 

Commissioner Studebaker ‘pointed out that 
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educators themselves admit the fact that despite 
a keen interest on the part of high-school pupils 
and college students in the study of aviation, 
the prohibitive eost of equipment and training 
has confined the number of courses to a mini- 
mum. Only 130 high schools and 109 colleges 
and universities report aviation courses. Forty- 
three thousand students are enrolled in these 
courses. 

Questionnaires and letters received from more 
than 12,000 high schools and colleges in the sur- 
vey, whieh was conducted under the direction 
of Robert W. Hambrook, trade and industrial 
edueation agent, show that 25,000 boys and girls 
are members of aviation elubs in high schools, 
but that only 7,000 are actually studying in 
technical and voeational courses. The principal 
activities in these aviation clubs are the making 
of seale-model, rubber-powered-model and gas- 
model planes, model-plane flying, discussion of 
principles of flight and study of aviation events. 
Although more than 1,000 schools have some 
equipment for aviation activity, only 200 use 
aireratt engines for study purposes and fewer 
than 100 actually have airplanes. 

The 109 eolleges and universities reporting 
indicate that they offer more than five hundred 
courses in aviation. Only nineteen institutions 
have flight training available. The survey shows 
that faculty members in colleges and universi- 
ties hold 112 licenses for flying. Eight hundred 
students hold civil aeronauties authority licenses 
for flying, while 125 have licenses to operate 
Approximately 2,500 college students 
are enrolled in aviation clubs. 

In reporting the findings of this first national 
survey, Dr. Studebaker urged that educational 
opportunities be provided to meet the interests 
and needs of students in aviation, either for 
recreational purposes or as preparation for use 
commercially or industrially. He ealled atten- 
tion to the faet that many high-school principals 
and college presidents offer suggestions for 
‘urther exploration. One principal pointed out, 
tor example, that “boys on entering school give 
aviation as the life work to which they are 
looking more than any other one profession.” 
Local surveys to ascertain the need for educa- 
ion in aviation are advocated by some; also 
sumer aviation eamps, courses of a general 
ature to be elective, state courses of aviation, 
“isual edueation materials and motion pictures 


gliders. 
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on aviation and home study courses. The study 
indicated also a need for capable, well-trained 
teachers of aviation and directors of elub activ- 
ities in schools and colleges. 


THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 

THE Central Building of the New York Public 
Library at Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street 
had a record number of readers last year, accord- 
ing to the annual report of the director, Dr. 
Harry Miiler Lydenberg, to the board of trustees. 

According to the summary of the report given 
in The New York Times, during 1938 4,719,463 
volumes were used by 2,257,353 readers, an in- 
crease of 406,814 volumes and 148,384 readers 
over 1937. So great has been the pressure of 
readers at the Central Building, opened twenty- 
seven years ago, that the library has presented 
to the City Planning Commission a plan for an 
extensive addition to this building. To meet the 
growing needs in other parts of the city, ad- 
ditions are needed to three of the existing 
branches, and seventeen new branches should be 
constructed in parts of the three boroughs cov- 
ered by the library which are now without satis- 
factory accommodations. 

In the circulation branches, although the num- 
ber of books used during 1938 was less by nearly 
2,000,000,000 volumes than in the peak in pre- 
depression years, 777,878 more books were bor- 
rowed for home use than in 1937, or a total 
number of 11,269,048. 

Various departments of the library report a 
marked increase in their use by refugees from 
Central Europe. The Central Circulation Branch 
explains that the applications of the newly 
arrived foreign-born are sometimes made on the 
day of leaving the ship, as soon as living ac- 
commodations are found. This new immigra- 
tion includes borrowers of mature reading habits 
whose interest in the American scene frequently 
outstrips their immediate knowledge of English. 

The Jewish division of the library also reports 
a marked increase in refugee readers during the 
last year, “in their efforts to adapt themselves 
to conditions in a new land.” 

According to Frank L. Polk, president of the 
library, additional funds are essential if the li- 
brary is to continue to give present service to the 
public. He reports: 

For several years past, the endowments of the 
reference department have not only failed to grow 
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in proportion to the normal increase in public use, 
but the decrease in book value of funds has been 
accompanied by decreases in income, through lower 
rates of return on investments, as well as defaults 
in payments. The library corporation no longer has 
reserves to draw upon to meet deficits in current 
income. 

If gifts to principal or to income are not forth- 
coming, the trustees are confronted with the neces- 
sity of cutting down, or even cutting out, some of 
the facilities now enjoyed by the public. Any cut 
in service will, we know, be met by criticism, but 
such steps are being seriously studied by the officers, 
as on the present scale of operation and income a 
deficit for the year 1940 is certain, and a deficit can 
not be incurred. 


THE NEW CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 
LABORATORY OF THE CASE 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
SCIENCE 

THE Chemical Engineering Laboratory of the 
Case School of Applied Science, which has 
been completed at a cost of more than $300,000 
and which is the first unit of a group to be de- 
voted to the department of chemical engineering, 
will be dedicated on April 15. At a luncheon 
which will precede an inspection of the build- 
ing, Dr. William Reed Veazey, of the Dow 
Chemical Company, Midland, Mich., formerly 
professor of chemical engineering at the Case 
School, will be the principal speaker. 

The new building, which is now in course of 
being occupied, provides facilities for teaching 
and research in physical and organic chemistry, 
chemical engineering and plant design and 
offices and research laboratories for the staff. 
The main unit comprises three floors and a 
basement; an annex of two stories adjoins this. 
The main building is 104 feet long and 61 feet 
wide; the annex has a frontage of 44 feet and 
a depth of 60 feet. Constructed of steel and 
concrete with a shale brick exterior, the build- 
ing is of modern industrial type with a maxi- 
mum of natural light which is provided through 
a continuous run of windows along the full 
length of each floor. 

Laboratories in the new building include those 
for unit operations, senior development, organic 
chemistry, physical chemistry, fuels, water and 
lubricants and chemical engineering. The latter 
will be placed in the two-story annex which will 
provide space for larger apparatus for use in 
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distillation, absorption and evaporation. Also 
included are seven offices with private labora- 
tories, an auxiliary research laboratory and 
three recitation rooms. Service rooms include 
a mechanies’ shop, mechanical store room, 
grinding room and drying room in the base- 
ment; furnace room, students’ shop and balance 
room on the first floor; instrument room on the 
third floor, while in a pent house is an automatic 
distilled water system and ventilating fans to 
insure change of air in all laboratories and 
offices at intervals of from four to six minutes. 
The building will care for approximately 
forty per cent. of the space needs of the depart- 
ment of chemical engineering. Until additional 
units are constructed, work in general chem- 
istry, quantitative and qualitative analysis and 
graduate work in many fields must be continued 
in the 44-year-old building. The old building 
will continue to house the chemistry library. 
The new building has been designed by 
Walker and Weeks, architects of Cleveland, 
who have worked in close conjunction with Dr. 
Carl F. Prutton, professor of chemical engineer- 
ing, and members of the faculty in this depart- 
ment. Construction has been in the hands of 
the Sam W. Emerson Company, of Cleveland. 


THE VASSAR COLLEGE INSTITUTE 
OF EUTHENICS 

THE fourteenth session of the Institute of 
Euthenics of Vassar College will be held from 
June 29 to August 9. Instead of set courses, the 
1939 program is being planned in terms of three 
conference groups, each one of which will fune- 
tion as a workshop, with a faculty adviser and 
one or more specialists. 

The conference group on development and 
guidance is designed for parents, teachers, social 
workers, ministers and administrators who are 
concerned with human relations and the contr- 
bution which knowledge and understanding ot 
normal development can make to homes, schools, 
churches and communities. The group will work 
as a whole, and also in three subdivisions which 
will study, respectively, the development and 
guidance of the child, of the adolescent and 
young adult and of the mature adult. An ad- 
vanced seminar on adolescence and guidance will 
be conducted by Dr. Caroline B. Zachry, director 
of research for the Study of Adolescence of the 
Progressive Education Association Committee. 
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A second conference group will be devoted to 
consideration of natural and human resources, 
and is planned primarily for teachers of the nat- 
nral and social seiences in elementary and secon- 
dary schools as well as in colleges. Emphasis 
will be placed on bringing together data, methods 
and materials from all fields which may throw 
lizht on problems of controlling the environment 
and conserving human and natural resources. 
An advanced seminar in the natural and social 
sciences will be conducted by Dr. Paul Sears, 
professor of botany at Oberlin College and 
author of “This is Our World.” 

A third conference group, on the conservation 
of family resourees, is planned especially for 
young college graduates who are or who expect 
to be married. Emphasis will be put on effi- 
cient management of the family income, and 
upon learning the specific skills for preserving 
esthetic standards, saving time and energy, 
creating a harmonious home environment for 
different members of the family and develop- 
ing cooperation in all the activities of family 
lite. A seminar will be offered for social work- 
ers, ministers, doetors and college teachers whose 
professional work gives them special interest in 
the problems and methods of family and mar- 
riage counseling. 

An essential part of the institute’s program is 
the school for children from two to ten years 
old whose mothers or fathers attend the ses- 
sions. They will be divided into five groups, 
according to age, each with its own program 
and living quarters. 


THE SUMMER QUARTER OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

Tue Summer Quarter of the University of 
Chieago will be held from June 19 to August 
20. The preliminary announcement reports that 
the entire faeulty of the department of educa- 
tion will be in residence and that practically all 
the courses in education given during the year 
will be offered during the summer. A workshop 
in secondary edueation will be conducted in 
cooperation with the committee on workshops 
of the Progressive Edueation Association. It 
will provide opportunity for a selected group 
ot teachers to work on problems that are of 
importance in their own schools; they will have 
the assistanee of a specially assigned group of 
staff leaders who have served in previous work- 
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shops. A workshop in general education, for 
members of college staffs, will also be con- 
ducted; it will be under the auspices of the Co- 
operative College Study of the American Coun- 
cil on Education and in cooperation with the 
committee on workshops of the Progressive 
Edueation Association. This workshop, too, will 
give opportunity for its members to work with 
the aid of expert assistance on problems of 
importance in their own schools, 

The program of studies for the summer quar- 
ter has been designed to meet the needs of four 
groups: Teachers wishing to begin or to con- 
tinue advanced study toward graduate or pro- 
fessional degrees; teachers not seeking degrees 
who desire in-service training that will increase 
their proficiency; professional workers in non- 
teaching fields, and undergraduates, especially 
juniors and seniors, who wish to study during 
the summer. In nearly every school and de- 
partment a full program of courses will be 
available, not only for teachers and prospective 
teachers, but for others as well. 

The department of education offers a new 
type of master’s degree designed particularly 
for teachers and school administrators. Stu- 
dents who will be “consumers of research rather 
than producers of it” may substitute an ae- 
ceptable paper or report for the thesis, but will 
be asked to take an additional course, entitled 
“Critique of Educational Literature.” 

The thirteenth annual Institute for Adminis- 
trative Officers of High Institutions will be held 
at the university from July 12 to 14. The topie 
for general discussion will be “The Outlook for 
Higher Education.” During the week of July 
17 to 21, the eighth annual Conference of Ad- 
ministrative Officers of Public and Private 
Schools will be held, at which the subject dis- 
cussed will be “Democratic Practices in Edu- 
cational Administration.” There also will be a 
Conference on Reading from June 21 to 24. 


SCHOOLMEN’S WEEK AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

THE twenty-sixth annual Schoolmen’s Week, 
designed to advance the cause of education in 
Pennsylvania and neighboring states, will be 
held under the auspices of the University of 
Pennsylvania from March 22 to 25. All sessions 
will be conducted as joint meetings with the 
Southeastern Convention District of the Penn- 
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sylvania State Education Association, and will 
include more than a hundred group meetings, 
demonstration lessons, psychological elinies, ex- 
hibits and general sessions. 

Approximately three hundred men and women, 
the majority of whom are actively identified with 
various phases of educational work, will com- 
prise the list of speakers, and a registered at- 
tendance of 6,000 is expected. Headquarters 
will be in Weightman Hall, and most of the ses- 
sions will be held in near-by buildings of the 
university. Others will be in the Convention 
Hall of the Drexel Institute of Technology, the 
Commercial Museum, the Moore Institute and 
the School of Design for Women and the Frank- 
lin Institute. 

The program will open at 9: 30 on Wednesday 
morning, March 22, with a school directors’ con- 
ference at which the selection of professorial, 
clerical and custodial members of school staffs 
will be discussed, and at 11:15 a.m. there will 
be a meeting of Southeastern Regional District 
8 of the State Education Association. During 
the afternoon, sessions will be devoted to con- 
sideration of the larger unit of administration, 
interpreting the schools to the public, the prog- 
ress of curriculum studies for the non-college 
pupil and pupil progress in the primary unit. 

At a session in the Irvine Auditorium at 4 
o’clock President Thomas §. Gates, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, will give an address 
of welcome, and Charles H. Boehm, president 
of the Southeastern Convention District of the 
State Education Association, will respond on 
behalf of the visitors. Other speakers at the 
same session will be Dr. Walter A. Jessup, 
president of the Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching; Dr. John W. With- 
ers, of New York University, and Dr. John H. 
Minnick, dean of the School of Education at 


Pennsylvania. 


APPOINTMENTS have recently been made to 
the staff of the New York State Edueation De- 
partment as follows: C. Everts Mangan, assis- 
tant corporation counsel of Binghamton, N. Y., 
executive secretary for professional conduct; 
Dr. Warren G. Findley, of the Schools of En- 
gineering and Fine Arts of the Cooper Union, 
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A symposium on local professional leadership, 
in which local branch officers of the State Edu- 
cation Association will participate, will be held 
at 7:15 on Wednesday night, and will be fol- 
lowed at 8:30 by a concert given by the Phila- 
delphia Federal Symphony Orchestra in Irvine 
Auditorium. 

Group meetings, panel discussions, demonstra- 
tion lessons and clinies will be conducted through- 
out the day on Thursday and on Friday. In ad- 
dition, general sessions, at which topies of wide 
public interest will be discussed, will be held in 
the Irvine Auditorium at 7:30 on Thursday 
night and 7: 20 on Friday night. 

The program will be brought to a close with 
a series of conferences to be held on Saturday 
morning at 9:30, when physical education, in- 
dustrial arts, voeational arts and language teach- 
ing in the elementary schools will be among the 
subjects for discussion. 

Dr. Arthur J. Jones, professor of secondary 
education at the University of Pennsylvania, is 
chairman of the general committee for School- 
men’s Week, and Dr. LeRoy A. King, professor 
of educational administration, is_ secretary. 
Other members from the university are Drs. 
Francis M. Garver, S. Howard Patterson, 
Arthur C. Bining and Harry A. Alsentzer. 
Representing the state on the committee are 
Edwin W. Adams, Philadelphia; Abram M. 
Kulp, Montgomery County; Sydney V. Row- 
land, Radnor Township; B. B. Herr, Lancaster; 
John H. Hughes, Haverford Township; Barclay 
Jones, Overbrook; T. T. Allen, East Strouds- 
burg, and R. L. Eaton, Swarthmore. 

In addition to the University of Pennsylvania 
and the Southeastern Convention District, other 
institutions and organizations contributing to 
the program include the Drexel Institute of 
Technology, the Philadelphia Teachers Associa- 
tion and the Suburban School Districts. 






New York, assistant director, Division of Ex- 
aminations and Testing; Ellis L. Manning, 0! 
the radio stations of the General Electric Com 
pany, supervisor of science. The appointments 
of Dr. Findley and Mr. Manning are prov 
sional, subject to the establishment of Civil 
Service lists. 
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Ir is announeed that Dr. Robert Gordon 
Sproul, president of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has refused the offer of the presidency 
of the Anglo-California National Bank of San 
Franciseo. 

Dr. BENJAMIN M. ANDERSON, JR., economist 
of the Chase National Bank of New York, pre- 
viously assistant professor of economies at 
Harvard University, has been appointed pro- 
fessor of economies at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

EpwarRD PxHripsON BEALE has been elected 
pro-chaneellor of the University of Birming- 
ham, to sueeeed Walter Barrow, who recently 
resigned, 

Proressor A. A. Cock, professor of the chair 
of edueation and philosophy and vice-principal 
of University College, Southampton, England, 
has become principal of St. John’s Diocesan 
Training College, York. 


Dr. J. HerscHEL Corrin, professor of psy- 
chology at Whittier College, California, has 
been appointed in addition director of educa- 
tion at the eollege and also in the Broadoaks 
School of Edueation at Pasadena. Dr. Herbert 
Kk. Harris, formerly professor of English, will 
return to take the place of Don Evans, in- 
structor in journalism. Elva Brown, pro- 
fessor of secondary education, will succeed 
Louise Pfuetze, dean of women, who recently 
resigned, 

Dr. RichaRD Henry Tawney, professor of 
econome history at the University of London, 
will join the faeulty of the University of Chi- 
cago during the spring quarter, and is expected 
to reach the United States on March 27. He 
will give a series of three publie lectures begin- 
ning on Mareh 29 on “Democracy in Western 
Europe with Special Reference to Great 
Britain.” 


Avsrey A. Douauass, chief of the Division of 
Secondary Edueation in the California State 
Department of Edueation, will be a member of 
the faculty of the 1939 summer session of the 
University of California at Los Angeles. 


Dr. Harotp B. ALLEN, for several years di- 
rector of edueation of the work of the Near East 
Foundation in Greece and recently a member 
of the Phelps-Stokes Committee to Study Indian 
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Administration on the Navajo Reservation, has 
been appointed resident president of the Na- 
tional Farm School near Doylestown, Pa. The 
National Farm School, founded in 1896, com- 
prises more than 1,200 acres in Bucks County. 
It offers to city boys, from seventeen to twenty- 
one years of age, a three-year course of prac- 
tical scientific training in agriculture. 


LesLtig W. JOHNSON, of Winona, Minn., has 
been named associate professor of education at 
South Georgia Teachers College. 


P. S. Wiuson, superintendent of schools at 
Glencoe, Minn., has assumed the superintendency 
at Marshall, sueceeding F. R. Adams, who has 
become director of teacher personnel in the State 
Department of Education. George F. Hoppe, 
superintendent of schools at Pine Island, sue- 
ceeds Mr. Wilson at Glencoe. 


SaMuEL D. SCHMALHAUSEN, who was dis- 
missed from the New York City publie school 
system with two other De Witt Clinton High 
School teachers in December, 1917, has applied 
for reinstatement. Mr. Schmalhausen, who since 
his dismissal has devoted his time to writing and 
lecturing, applied for reinstatement, it was un- 
derstood, in an effort to vindicate his record. 
During the war he was found guilty with two 
other teachers of “holding views subversive of 
discipline and of undermining good citizenship.” 
The teachers were not accused of disloyalty. 


Dr. CLARENCE A. Dykstra, president of the 
University of Wisconsin, and General Robert E. 
Wood, chairman of the board of Sears, Roebuck 
and Company, have been elected members of the 
American Youth Commission by the American 
Council on Education. They succeed the late 
Newton D. Baker and the late Lotus D. Coffman. 

Dr. GeorGE C. SHATTUCK, clinical professor 
of tropical medicine at the Harvard Medical 
School, has been reelected president of the 
Massachusetts Health Council. 


Dr. Harry Atvin MILs, chairman of the 
department of economics of the University of 
Chicago, will direct a study of collective bar- 
gaining in the United States to be undertaken 
by the Twentieth Century Fund. The findings 
of the study will be related to the recent report 
of the President’s Commission on Industrial Re- 
lations in Great Britain and Sweden, and specific 
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policies for the improvement of industrial rela- 
tions in the United States will be proposed. 


Dr. Roscozt L. West, president of the New 
Jersey State Teachers College at Trenton, has 
been appointed by the American Association of 
Teachers College chairman of a national com- 
mittee to promote the celebration of a century 
of publie teacher education in the United States, 
commemorating the founding of the first state 
normal school at Lexington, Massachusetts, on 
July 3, 1839. The committee includes repre- 
sentatives of ten institutions. 


SarA IRWIN JONES has become state super- 
visor of county libraries of the Nebraska Library 
Commission. For the last several years she has 
been serving as librarian in the Concordia Parish 
Library and was previously on the staff of the 
Louisiana Library Commission. 


THE Board of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York has appointed Dr. Edmund 
EK. Day, president of Cornell University, a mem- 
ber of the College Council, to sueceed Dr. Fred- 
erick C. Ferry, who has retired as president 
of Hamilton College. Appointments to profes- 
sional boards have been made as follows: Dr. 
Donald B. Thorburn, of New York City, ap- 
pointed a member of the State Board of Med- 
ical Examiners, to succeed the late Dr. Charles 
Hazzard, of New York City; William C. Booth, 
of New York City, reappointed a member of 
the Board of Examiners of Certified Shorthand 
Reporters; Marion Sheehan, of Albany, and Dr. 
Paul G. Taddiken, of Ogdensburg, reappointed 
members of the Nurse Advisory Council; Dr. 
George B. Broad, of Syracuse, appointed a 
member of the Medical Grievance Committee to 
succeed the late Dr. Frederick H. Flaherty, of 
Syracuse. 

Dr. Puiie C. JEANS, professor of pediatrics 
at the College of Medicine of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, has received a grant of $7,500 
from the Borden Company for the continuation 
of his investigations in infant nutrition. This 
grant was made available through the Couneil 
for Pediatrie Research of the American Acad- 
emy of Pediatrics. 

Proressor Louis A. PECHSTEIN, dean of 
Teachers College, University of Cincinnati, was 
elected president of the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education and of the Mu- 
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nicipal Teachers Colleges Association at the 
recent meetings of the two organizations in 
Cleveland, Ohio. He continues to serve for two 
years as president of the National Couneil of 
Education. 


Byron S. Ho.uinsHeap, of Seranton-Key- 
stone Junior College, Pennsylvania, was elected 
president at the recent meeting of the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. C. C. Colvert, 
of the Louisiana State University, was elected 
vice-president. J. C. Miller, Christian College, 
Columbia, Mo., the retiring president, and J. 
Thomas Davis, John Tarleton Agricultural Col- 
lege, Stephenville, Texas, with the officers, com- 
prise the executive committee. 


AT the ninth general assembly of the Kappa 
Phi Kappa Professional Edueation Fraternity, 
for undergraduate men, held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
on March 1, 2 and 3, national officers elected for 
the next biennium were: President, Professor 
Bruce W. Merwin, Southern Illinois State Nor- 
mal University, Carbondale, Ill.; First Vice- 
president, Dean E. J. Ashbaugh, Miami Univer- 
sity; Second Vice-president, Professor Bennett 
C. Douglass, University of Vermont; Secretary, 
Arthur D. Wright, 726 Jackson Place, N.W., 
Washington, D. C.; Treasurer, Professor Fred- 
erick G. Henke, Allegheny College. The coun- 
cil is composed of the national officers and Pro- 
fessor James E. Bathurst, Birmingham-South- 
ern College; Professor Carl W. Boyer, Mub- 
lenberg College; Professor E. C. Cole, Illinois 
State Normal University; Professor Charles A. 
Fisher, Temple University; John H. Herrick, 
Shaker Heights city schools, Cleveland, and 
Professor Ralph F. Strebel, Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

Proressor ALBERT EINSTEIN observed his six- 
tieth birthday on March 14. 


Honorary degrees conferred on Founders 
Day at Boston University included the degree 
of doctor of letters on George H. Chase, dean 
of Harvard University, who was characterized 
as a “distinguished scholar whose writings pre- 
serve for posterity the lure and the lore of 
archeology.” 


Dr. IssA TanrmuRA, of Japan, who is now 
eighty-one years old, has been granted an honor- 
ary fellowship in the School of Research of the 
University of Southern California. Dr. Tani- 
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mura plans to center his investigations in the 
field of international law, with especial consider- 
ation of the constitutions of various countries 
and their possible improvement. He served as 
Japanese commissioner at the Columbian Expo- 
sition, the world’s fairs at Antwerp and Lyons 
and the International Exhibition at Amsterdam, 
and represented the Japanese department of 
commerce and agriculture as commissioner of 
commerce and agriculture to Europe and Amer- 
ica in 1905. 

Tue resignation on February 1 of Dr. Ran- 
dolph T. Congdon as principal of the State Nor- 
mal School at Potsdam, N. Y., has been accepted 
with regret by the State Board of Regents and 
with appreciation for his effective service. In 
reporting the resignation to the board Dr. Graves 
said: “After an experience as a teacher and prin- 
cipal in the high schools of New York State and 
as professor of English in Syracuse University, 
Dr. Congdon was in 1915 appointed specialist 
in English in the State Education Department 
and in 1919 prineipal of the Potsdam Normal 
School. His breadth of experience enabled him 
to administer the State Normal School effectively, 
and it is a matter of great regret that we shall 
not have the benefit of his service in the develop- 
ment of our teacher education program.” Dr. 
Congdon has been elected executive secretary of 
the New York State Teachers Retirement Board, 
succeeding Dr. Edgar G. Lantman, who retired 
on February 1 after twenty-seven years of ser- 
vice to the retirement system. 


Tur University of New Hampshire has re- 
ceived from the class of 1937 the gift of a life- 
size portrait of the late Dr. Edward M. Lewis, 
president of the university from 1927 to 1936. 
The painting is the work of Alfred E. Smith, a 
New England artist. 


Tue Crippled Children’s High School in Los 
Angeles has been named the Dr. Joseph Pomeroy 
Widney High School in honor of the late Dr. 
Widney, formerly dean of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Medical School. The building for the 
school, which was erected at a cost of $100,000, 
was completed last year. 


Tne Rey. E. Munson Hint, formerly presi- 
dent of the United Theological College at Mon- 
treal, affiliated with McGill University, died on 
March 4 at the age of eighty-four years. 
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Dr. PorTeR RAYMOND Lex, director of the 
New York School of Social Work, died on March 
8 at the age of fifty-nine years. He had been 
associated with the school since 1912. 


Miss LintiaAN ALDRICH THAYER, formerly a 
member of the faculty of the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music and the founder of the Cin- 
cinnati Settlement School of Music, died on 
March 5 in her sixty-fourth year. 


Dr. JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, president 
emeritus of Yale University and educational 
counselor of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, and Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superinten- 
dent of the New York City schools, were the 
guests of honor on March 18 at the annual joint 
luncheon of the High School Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the High School Principals Asso- 
ciation, which was held at the Hotel Commodore. 
Preceding the luncheon, six demonstrations of 
model lessons in the fields of art, English, mathe- 
matics, modern languages, science and social 
studies were given. 

Tue fifth annual Conference of Trustees of 
Colleges and Universities, sponsored by Lafay- 
ette College, will be held on Friday, April 14. 
At these conferences, inaugurated by President 
William Mather Lewis five years ago, the re- 
sponsibilities and problems of the governing 
boards of educational institutions are discussed. 
More than 150 trustees from about 50 of the 
leading colleges and universities of the East will 
attend this year’s conference. Sessions will be 
held in the morning and afternoon, with group 
conferences included in the afternoon program. 
Topies listed for include faculty 
housing, appraising the value of a college edu- 
cation, the Social Security Act and the colleges, 
college guidance, helping the undergraduate 
select his vocation, procedure to be followed by 
boards of trustees in the selection of presidents, 
effective college publicity, danger to endow- 
ments and investment practices. 


discussion 


A FIVE-DAY vocational conference, designed to 
present “work probabilities” to the students, was 
held recently at Sarah Lawrence College, 
Bronxville, N. Y. The program included ses- 
sions on writing, the theater, music and radio, 
science, art, social work and public welfare. 


A CONFERENCE devoted to discussion of op- 
portunities, other than teaching, for women 
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trained in chemistry will be held on Saturday, 
April 15, at Connecticut College, New London. 
This conference is being sponsored by Connec- 
tieut College and by the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations, with headquarters at the 
college. The speakers include Dr. Hans T. 
Clarke, Dr. William J. Hale, Dr. Walter S. 
Landis, Miss Ruth O’Brien, Dr. Mary Swartz 
Rose and Dr. Robert E. Rose. Discussion will 
follow each of the two sessions. 

To aid students in getting a clearer concep- 
tion of the financial and administrative prob- 
lems facing the city of Philadelphia, Temple 
University and the Civie Forum League for 
Secondary School Students recently held a sym- 
posium on municipal and state problems in 
which student representatives of forty-eight 
high schools took part. The proposed new city 
charter and city manager plans were given par- 
ticular attention at the conference. 


Dr. AND Mrs. WitiiAmM FE. CHENEry, of Bos- 
ton, have made a gift to Boston University of a 
twenty-six-room Tudor Castle, overlooking 
Charles River in the Back Bay, to be used as a 
home for its presidents. 


A BILL to pay teachers of the New York City 
school system on a ten-month basis, instead of the 
twelve-month schedule now in force, is being 
sponsored by the Kindergarten-6B Teachers 
Association. Recently the courts decided that 
teachers do not have an “inherent” right to 
their summer vacation. To protect their vaca- 
tions and prevent future school boards from 
making them work during the summer, the 
teachers are supporting the proposed bill. 


THE Massachusetts Legislature on February 20 
refused to reconsider its action of the preceding 
week when it rejected the bill to repeal the teach- 
er’s oath law. Presidents of many Massachu- 
setts educational institutions had appeared be- 
fore the House Committee to urge repeal, and 
the bill had been favorably reported, but it lost 
by a vote of 105 to 102. 

State ATTORNEY GENERAL JOE Conway ruled 
on February 9 that students in publie schools 
who decline to salute the American flag and par- 
ticipate in patriotic exercises violate the Arizona 
law and are subject to expulsion. The opinion 
was requested by Herman E. Hendrix, state su- 
perintendent of public instruction, when a stu- 
dent in the Jerome schools refused to salute the 
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flag because of his parents’ objection on religious 
grounds. 


Aw Associated Press dispatch, dated February 
16, states that the House of Representatives of 
Tennessee has defeated a bill to repeal the law 
which forbids the teaching of the theory of 
human evolution. It was introduced by Repre- 
sentative J. E. DeFord, of Savannah, who urged 
that “scientific men should be given the privilege 
of believing and teaching as they think.” Repre- 
sentative H. W. Roberts, of Livingston, who 
opposed the measure, stated that repeal of the 
act would have a baleful effect “on the minds of 
the boys and girls,” and Representative J. W. 
George, of Dover, is reported to have said, “I 
don’t want my children to be taught something 
I don’t believe. We are descendants of Adam 
and Eve.” 


THE Board of Higher Education of New 
York City has begun an investigation of the 
evening session divisions of Hunter College, 
Brooklyn College and City College, intended to 
remove the current impression of an evening 
session as “the tail of an educational kite.” 
Another purpose, however, is to determine the 
practicability of a suggestion that the day and 
evening sessions be amalgamated and that the 
city’s colleges be operated on the basis of one 
continuous session throughout the day and 
evening. 


A LIBRARY on wheels is touring the rural dis- 
tricts of Lincoln Parish (county) in Louisiana, 
as the first unit of a state-wide program of es- 
tablishing parish demonstration libraries. The 
library consists of a truck filled with shelves 
containing 1,800 books, and is bringing library 
facilities to sections which have never had them. 


THE school board of Springfield, Mass., has 
adopted a budget which effects a saving of about 
$12,000 in salaries by cutting the salaries of 
those in supervisory capacities; a high-school 
principal and a supervisor of music received the 
largest cuts. The mayor of Springfield reports 
that neither he nor the board of finance had 
made demands that would have foreed the pay 
euts and that he did not favor securing redue- 
tion in department expenses through pay ¢uls. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer states that a pro 
posal to discharge 1,900 married school teachers 
and replace them with unmarried teachers Was 
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broached on February 8 as members of the 
finance committee of the Board of Education 
discussed the Edmonds bill, now in State Senate 
Committee. A. B. Anderson, seeretary and bus- 
iness manager of the board, estimated that if this 
poliey were decided on there would be a saving of 
$1,900,000 the first year and a $10,000,000 saving 
in ten years. The first year’s saving would repre- 
sent the difference of an average of $2,220 now 
paid married teachers and the minimum of $1,- 
200, which would be paid new teachers. The Ed- 
munds bill would make optional with school 
districts whether to retain married teachers. It 
was announced that the net deficit of the board 
for 1939 would be $68,849. 


FirreeN Hunter College and Fordham Uni- 
versity Graduate School students have been 
added to the research staff of William B. Her- 
lands, commissioner of investigation of New 
York City, putting the total staff at seventy- 
one. The students will work without pay for 
college credits on research projects. 


THe Milwaukee Public Museum, according to 
Museum News, is working on plans to open a 
children’s museum in the A. C. Blatz house, re- 
cently purchased by the city for the purpose. 
The house is a stone structure in good condition 
situated on the lake front. It has 12,000 square 
feet of floor space, and has a garage with 3,000 
square feet of space for workshop. WPA work- 
ers are making thetnecessary alterations in the 
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building and constructing furniture, cases and 
exhibits. The children’s museum will be a de- 
partment of the Milwaukee Public Museum, 
under supervision of Director S. A, Barrett. 


An Associated Press dispatch reports that 
trustees of the Ohio State University have au- 
thorized a committee of its members to inquire 
into charges of “un-American” activities within 
the university. 
State Senate charged that “un-American” doc- 
trines were being circulated among the 17,000 
students and asked for an investigation. 


A resolution introduced in the 


THE Appellate Division has handed down a 
decision pe.:mitting the alumnae of the Anne 
Brown School, a fashionable institution for 
young women early in the century, to turn over 
to Barnard College, Columbia University, the 
bulk of the funds used for many years in the 
operation of their kindergarten and nursery 
school at 524 West Forty-second Street. The 
decision is a result of the action of a minority 
group of the Anne Brown Alumnae Associa- 
tion, who contested the vote of the majority to 
subseribe $28,650 of the organization’s treasury 
for the establishment of Barnard scholarships 
for girls otherwise financially unable to attend 
college. Supreme Court Justice Philip J. Me- 
Cook, who upheld the minority contention, was 
reversed by the decision of the Appellate Divi- 
sion and the case is expected to be carried to 
the Court of Appeals for settlement. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


LEARNING BY THINKING 


THERE seems to be a wide-spread and growing 
disillusionment with the education of the intel- 
lect—with the cultivation of the higher mental 
processes. Perhaps it is because the psycholo- 
gists have revealed that emotional attitudes sway 
man’s behavior more powerfully than rational 
considerations. Perhaps it is because we have 
noticed that suecessful politicians seldom deal 
with facts and arguments, but appeal instead to 
prejudice and self-interest. Campaigners play 
upon fears of communists, of dictators, of sub- 
Versive attacks upon the Constitution and our 
lorm of government. They wave the flag vigor- 
ous| y, attach their cause to meaningless but emo- 
Honally exciting patriotic slogans. They call the 
voters to one hundred per cent. Americanism. 


It may be that we have become impatient with 
the slow processes of democratic action and 
unconsciously envious of the streamlined speed 
of the communist and fascist dictatorships. 
Screaming Hitlers and swashbuckling Mussolinis 
waste no time on intellectualization of their pro- 
grams. In fact, they make rather short work 
of the business of covering their purposes with 
the delusive aura of rationalization. Instead 
they employ every device to release fanatical 
emotional zeal. They build an educational pro- 
gram the purpose of which is to inculeate by 
authoritative, anti-democratic and anti-intellec- 
tual methods blind belief in the purposes and 
actions of the Fiihrer. The process is essentially 
that of conditioning action to emotional symbols 
without intervention of critical mental processes. 
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All the puppeteers need to do when the ap- 
pointed moment arrives is to flash the proper 
stimuli. The conditioned behavior follows me- 
chanically. 

There are certain educators in this country 
who repudiate the nature of authoritative and 
totalitarian societies but who propose to adopt 
the educational methods of the dictatorships. 
They would blue-print—lay out in advance—an 
ideal democratic commonwealth, and attain it by 
methods of authoritative indoctrination and emo- 
tional conditioning. Just how one ean build 
democratic institutions by undemocratic methods 
is difficult to understand. How one can promote 
growth in effective self-government by authorita- 
tive systems of education is a mystery. Fascist 
methods of education are certain to breed a 
fascist state. We have always supposed that the 
only way to make a nation safe for democracy 
was to improve the collective intelligence of the 
people. In theory at least, democratic action 
expresses the considered judgment of the elec- 
torate. Now we are advised to cease the ad- 
mittedly difficult task of educating people to 
think about their social, economic and political 
problems, and to undertake a process of educa- 
tional evangelism in which the viscera—the seat 
of emotional behavior—becomes dominant over 
the central nervous system. This procedure as- 
sumes that some person or some group of per- 
sons knows the answers. The people’s responses 
are to be as carefully predetermined as those of 
the marionettes of a puppet theater. It may be 
just a little difficult to determine who should 
write the play and manipulate the wires. 

Democracy demands more, not less intellectual- 
ization of crucial issues. One ean recognize the 
prevalence and power of emotional impulses in 
human behavior without being thereby forced to 
the conclusion that to extend emotion at the ex- 
pense of rational understanding and intelligent 
action is a wise educational and social policy. 
It is at least conceivable that greater promise 
lies in a progressive reduction of intellectual 
naiveté, emotional blindness, unreasoned preju- 
dice and helpless dependence on conditioned re- 


sponses. In other words, there is good reason 


to believe that the school has a major responsi- 
bility to improve the problem-solving behavior of 
pupils and to develop the habit of basing action 
on rational considerations. 
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It is difficult to learn how to think; the person 
who acquires the ability must become inured to 
hard work. It is likewise difficult for teachers 
to guide pupils in the rigorous use of the higher 
mental processes. Perhaps we are not only 
skeptical of the desirability of stressing intel- 
lectualization; we may have become eynical be- 
cause the school has failed to make much prog- 
ress in that direction in the past. There is some 
reason to believe that the school has been rela- 
tively unsuccessful in teaching pupils how to 
think. To what has this deficiency been due? 

First, there has been a pervasive belief that 
rational powers develop instinctively, and that 
training therefore is either unnecessary or im- 
potent. In other words, some individuals by 
nature grow into good reasoners; others are not 
endowed with rational capacities. That is that; 
there is nothing to do about it. 

It is undoubtedly true that problem-solving 
ability is greatly conditioned by native endow- 
ment. But there is also excellent reason to be- 
lieve that few persons learn to think most 
rigorously and effectively without careful edu- 
cation in the process and a great deal of active 
experience in solving or attempting to solve 
problems. Good reasoners, lay opinion to the 
contrary notwithstanding, are not made by 
magic—even the magic of inheritance alone. 

A second fallacy which has often influenced 
school practice is that the reasoning powers 
develop late and rather suddenly. This view of 
mental development held that the child’s capacity 
to memorize, to acquire specific habits, flowered 
first, and that after these abilities came to 
fruition, reasoning capacity began to grow. It 
was this faulty thinking that led to the definition 
of the elementary school as a drill school and the 
belief that problem-solving activity must be post- 
poned to the secondary school level. Of course 
the young child is limited by incomplete growth, 
by inadequate experience, by insufficient lan- 
guage development, and so on. But on his level 
of development, the child ean employ the higher 
mental processes. There is no level of educa- 
tion where learning should be exclusively de- 
voted to the acquisition of facts or exclusively 
given to problem-solving. The two processes 
should develop together. I have seen inter- 
mediate grade children start with a significant 
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question, search for relevant facts in many 
sources; evaluate the authoritative adequacy of 
the sources; organize their information, and 
foeus it upon the solution of their problem. 
This is the kind of activity which elementary 
schools should inerease by large amounts—pro- 
vided the situations ean be made meaningful and 
sienificant to the children at the time. There is 
reason to suppose that the maximum develop- 
ment of problem-solving ability in the secondary 
school depends upon progressive growth in the 
process at the lower levels. 

It is true that the psychologists have dis- 
covered all too little about the higher thought 
processes and their education. But reasoning is 
not so mysterious and esoteric as one might 
think. There are some very practical things to 
be said about how to learn to think. 

The first step is to have something to think 
We can not learn to solve problems with- 
out solving problems. The curriculum should be 
stated less in things set out to be learned than in 
problems to be solved or explored. Facts get 
Once children 
drilled for hours on recognizing words in lists— 
Now they learn vocabulary as a 
way to unlock the meaning of sentences. Once 
the study of language was mainly memorization 
of rules and drill upon formal and stilted ex- 
Now learning the details of grammar, 
sentence structure and punctuation is conceived 
as a means of effective communication of ideas 
by a pupil who has something to say to an 
audience which wants to hear it. 
geography was committing to memory—seldom 
to any useful purpose—the location of cities, 
rivers, bays and other places. Now geography 
is the study of those environmental factors 
Which have most influenced the life of man. 
Capable teachers recognize the futility of stores 
of unrelated and functionless information. They 
stimulate at every opportunity the development 
of relationships and an insight into the uses 
and consequences of the things children learn. 
Facts which are assembled because they are 
necessary to the solution of a problem or in- 
strumental to some worthy social purpose are 
more easily learned and more permanently 
remembered. 


about. 


their meaning and value by use. 


out of context. 


ercises. 


Once learning 


oo much time has been spent memorizing 
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generalizations and conclusions set forth ready- 
made by the text-book. It would be absurd, of 
course, to say that pupils should go through 
the original problem-solving process by which 
scholars have arrived at organized interpreta- 
tions of human experience. But there is little 
hope that pupils can learn to think merely by 
memorizing the results of the thought processes 
of others. We found that out in the teaching 
of plane geometry. Pupils who merely memo- 
rized the proof of a theorem couldn’t have ac- 
quired a mental discipline which made them rea- 
soners in general because they had not learned 
to reason in geometry itself. Now the geometry 
books require pupils to fill in the steps in the 
proof with a minimum of directing cues. The 
teacher then tests learning by having the pupil 
solve originals and corollaries rather than repro- 
duce the proof he has specifically learned. 

In all fields there is abundant opportunity to 
apply facts and principles to the solution of new 
problems and the interpretation of different 
situations. Pupils can apply scientifie prin- 
ciples to the management of actual life situa- 
tions and the scientific method to the consider- 
ation of social problems. They can study eco- 
nomics by attacking contemporary economic 
problems. There should be no sacrifice of aca- 
demic respectability in bringing an economics 
class down to the concrete reality of the local 
community. To put current events into a his- 
torical, developmental setting gives them mean- 
ing, and also involves all the powers of rigorous 
thinking. The New Deal is not a sudden muta- 
tion or a sport in social evolution. Thoughtful 
students should be able to spot it as one more 
step in the rise of the forgotten common man— 
a movement which they should trace through the 
political, economie and social history of the 
country. There are manifold opportunities for 
pupils to discover and to apply—to get constant 
practice in problem solving; all we need to do is 
to utilize them. Some day we shall develop a 
curriculum stated in terms of problems and ad- 
justment situations, and these shall become 
centers for selection and organization of facts 
and principles necessary for intelligent learning. 

When pupils learn conclusions which text- 
book authors and specialists provide, they should 
really understand these generalizations instead 
of committing verbal statements to memory. 
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Teachers and pupils have long fooled themselves 
by confusing the parrot-like repetition of verbal 
statements with real learning. This has become 
known as verbalism in education. It is all too 
easy to reproduce what the teacher or text-book 
says without understanding it at all. Dr. Ernest 
Horn’ reports the ease of a pupil who wrote: 
“The French Revolution wrote insulting letters 
to the American Revolution.” The pupil in- 
sisted that this was what the teacher had said. 
The teacher discovered that her statement had 
been: “The French Revolution corresponded in 
a rough way to the American Revolution.” If 
the youngster had repeated the statement ver- 
batim—as we have so often encouraged him 
to do—instead of paraphrasing it, the teacher 
would never have detected the child’s translation 
of “writing insulting letters” for “corresponded 





roughly.” 

We have constantly thrust upon the pupil at 
every level of education verbal, textual material 
which, because of his limited conerete experi- 
ence, he can not understand. All he ean do is 
resort to rote memorization. Ultimately, mean- 
ing depends upon experience. What we have 
not experienced, we can not understand. This 
does not mean, of course, that we can not con- 
struct new meanings by reorganizing our origi- 
nal experiences in different ways. But certainly 
the possibility or arriving at new understandings 
is strictly limited by the raw material of our 
immediate experience. 

So the modern school, shunning rote memori- 
zation and pat but meaningless verbalisms, 
strives to supplement the child’s experience by 
excursions, motion pictures and other visual 
aids, by constructive projects, by use of mu- 
seums and collections, by extensive reading 
which provides needed detail and many other 
devices to insure accurate meanings. The mod- 
ern school strives first and last to lead the child 
to understand. 

It is important to have pupils deal with prob- 
lem situations; it is equally necessary to see that 
they do not acquire habits of superficial thinking. 
So complex are the problems which face society 
that an enormous amount of information is nee- 
essary for intelligent consideration of social, eco- 


nomic and political issues. Occasionally I used 


1 Ernest Horn, ‘‘ Methods of Instruction in the 
Social Studies,’’ p. 142. 


Scribners, 1937. 
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to join a group of older men around the stove 
in the back room of a shoe store. This society 
was known as the House of Lords beeause it 
settled in relatively short order most of the com- 
plex problems of the day. In my more critical 
moments I was appalled at the ease with which 
we settled the issues with little or no basic rele- 
vant information. I am afraid much of what 
passes for thinking in the classroom is just as 
half-baked. Dr. Horn is quite correct in saying 
that “with respect to accurate knowledge, the 
public mind appears to be sadly undernour- 
ished.”? The school should do something about 
it. We were justified in casting out meaningless 
and useless information. But we too frequently 
tried to substitute thinking for learning facts. 
What we should have done was to think with the 
greatest possible store of relevant, useful infor- 
mation. To assemble such a store of specific 
details is hard work; to relate them and focus 
them on a problem is also really difficult. But 
thinking is not an activity for the rocking chair 
or overstuffed furniture, and there is no point 
in trying to make pupils think it is. 

It is extremely important for students to ac- 
quire the ability to evaluate the reliability of the 
sources of their information. It is particularly 
essential for them to distinguish between fact and 
opinion—to smell at long distance a mere asser- 
tion stated in such authoritative and oracular 
fashion that it appears to be an indisputable 
fact. It is especially necessary to look over the 
newspapers with a sophisticated, even suspicious 
eye. To gullible readers, and most readers are 
fairly naive, certain newspapers constitute a 
menace, for their writers are masters at making 
what is really a policy story on the front page 
appear to the uncritical as a straightforward 
news account. The school could perform an im- 
portant social service by teaching how to read 
the newspapers. 

Students should get into the habit of trying 
to identify the bias of an author, or the ideolog'- 
cal pattern of journalistic opinion. They will 
then understand how these organs may select the 
news they wish to present and how they will 
interpret it. Otherwise, how could they intelli- 
gently read the Saturday Evening Post, the 
American Magazine, the Nation or the New 
Republic. The student should get the habit of 


~ 
2 Ibid., p. 107. 
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searching the preface to a book to find the con- 
fession of bias or point of view which an honest 
author will place there. 

It is essential also, to read a variety of sources 
in informing oneself on current affairs. It is 
the only way to discover many of the facts and 
to secure all shades of opinion on controversial 
issues. It would be most useful, perhaps, to 
refer to dispassionate discussions of these issues, 
but such treatment seldom can be found. The 
next best thing is to read and weigh all points 
of view. Every school is remiss in its obligation 
to further intelligent citizenship if it does not 
provide the student with the means of nosing 
into all sides of a question. 

Propaganda from so many sources and 
through such effective media has never bom- 
barded man’s senses as now. The radio and 
the moving picture are constantly devising amaz- 
ingly subtle and effective techniques of creating 
attitudes and beliefs. As fast as the purveyors 
of propaganda invent methods of appeal which 
are insidious because they block thinking or in- 
duce emotional and unreasoned belief and action, 
teachers must counter by training students to 
identify and resist the techniques. Only by be- 
coming conscious of the methods of inducing 
belief can the individual fortify himself against 
succumbing uneritieally to their stratagems. It 
would be enlightening for students to define just 
what an orator means by “100 per cent. Ameri- 
canism,” or how he attempts to cover up meaning 
by using the slogan. There is a store of stock 
plirases like that one which are sufficient to chan- 
nelize the behavior of the uncritical in accepted 
and conventional patterns. The techniques by 
which irrelevant stimuli earrying a high degree 
of attractiveness or repulsion are attached to 
behavior are well illustrated by Dr. Horn: 
“Handsome men and beautiful women in the 
most luxurious surroundings are portrayed un- 
ceasingly in the advertisements of a certain brand 
of cigarette; interests hostile to the Child Labor 
Amendment are organized under names that 
imply that their sole and unwavering interest is 
the welfare of children and the preservation of 
wholesome home life; the most sordid political 
convention is closed by the strains of the national 
anthem ; attempts to improve the condition of the 
conlmon man are branded as ‘socialistic’ or ‘eom- 
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munistie’; the international machinations of the 
munitions makers are hidden by the smoke screen 
of patriotism. It is part of the training of the 
future citizen to become canny about such manip- 
ulations.”* Recently Roosevelt’s opponents have 
raised a cry of dictatorship as a means of stimu- 
lating mass action against the President’s pro- 
posals. So effective wakthe sechnique that un- 
doubtedly thousands who jad never read “the 
government reorganization bill telegraphed their 
Congressmen to squelch it as the iniquitious 
attempt of a would-be dictator to scuttle demo- 
cratic government. There can be no intelligent 
citizenship worthy of the name until we can 
teach pupils to spot these devices, and to identify 
realistically the motives behind them. 

Other sound teaching practices will lead pupils 
to become increasingly aware of their irrational 
prejudices and to aid them in objectifying their 
judgments. Teachers should encourage sales 
resistance not only to advertisers with articles to 
sell but interests with ideas to peddle. Teachers 
and pupils alike should get into the habit of 
critically evaluating suggestions and conclusions, 
and of avoiding half-baked statements and gen- 
eralizations like a plague. 

Finally, future citizens should recognize the 
tentativeness of their judgments. While open- 
mindedness and suspended judgment should be 
encouraged, it becomes necessary to act upon 
the best evidence available. But the vigorous 
mind holds its conclusions in readiness for re- 
vision when new or additional information comes 
to light. Teachers and pupils both should “be- 
ware the deep slumber of a decided opinion.” 
If we are courageous “we shall shed our cer- 
tainties as our thought gropes on, and delusions 
which gave us courage shall fall away.” But 
it is by the substitution of deeper understandings 
and new insights for old dogmas that democracy 
forges ahead. 

T. R. McConneu 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


INTELLIGENCE, GOOD WILL AND 
DEMOCRACY 
ScHooL AND Society would render a very 
great service to democracy, as well as to educa- 
tion, by encouraging and continuing the dis- 
cussion of the old, but ever new, question whether 


3 Ibid., pp. 156-116. 
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education is “basic” to democratic institutions— 
that is, a condition essential to the success of 
democratic government. 

The points made by Mr. A. M. Rehwinkel in 
the issue of January 7 are all valid and well 
taken. The evidence that education as we know 
it to-day—that is to say, the type and sort of 
education supplied by our schools, colleges and 
professional and technical institutions—is not 
contributing appreciably to the solutions of the 
problems which menace democratic government, 
or to the effective operation of democracy is 
Hosts of educated men are 
Hosts of other 
men of education pay lip service to democracy, 
but persistently violate the rules of the demo- 
cratic game and obstruct the democratic process. 
Too many educated men and women know a good 
deal about things that, important in themselves, 
are irrelevant to the issues which face contem- 
porary governments, and very little about those 
vital issues. But, does it follow that the right 
kind of education would not safeguard and 
steadily improve democratic processes, or render 
democracy efficient and attractive to the great 
majority of normal men and women? Clearly 


clear and abundant. 
working against democracy. 


not. 

Will any thoughtful person dispute the 
proposition that intelligence, proper education 
and good will are the three essential conditions 
of social peace, order and liberty? 

Intelligence is a gift of nature. 
stupidity even the gods are helpless, according 
to an ancient adage. But most men in America 
are sufficiently intelligent to profit by education 
of the right sort. What about good will, then? 
Again, most Americans are kindly, well-inten- 
tioned, reasonably fair-minded. To be sure, there 
are elements of cruelty and malice in all of us, 
and they can be aroused and exploited with little 
difficulty. Millions of genial, good-natured Ger- 
mans support the Hitler régime. “It can happen 
here.” But appeals to the nobler qualities in 
human nature have not, generally speaking, 
fallen on deaf ears. Much depends on leader- 
ship. There are noble “demagogues” and ignoble 
demagogues. Garibaldi thrilled the youth of 
Italy in his day with his appeals to idealism, 
to love of liberty, to the spirit of heroism. Mus- 
solini to-day is enlisting the youth of Italy for 
Leaders are born, 


Against 


his campaigns of violence. 
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not made, but right leadership implies not alone 
character, conscience, humanism, but knowledge 
as well. Oratory can be a base art; it can also 
be a fine and civilizing art. 

President Hutchins, of the University of Chi- 
cago, does not believe in character building by 
the colleges. It is true that certain methods of 
a character building are repugnant to youth. 
Preaching goodness, as President Hutchins says, 
will drive many students to commit mischief, 
But it is absurd to affirm that character building 
by indirect, tactful, subtle methods is either im- 
possible or undesirable. Such methods exist, but 
they are hardly ever used in education. What 
decent and upright person has not lamented the 
want of intellectual honesty? Why ean not our 
educators consider the problems and the avyail- 
able ways and means of solving it? 

Without intellectual integrity, there is no 
good will of the effective sort. On the other 
hand, the intellectually honest and sincere thinker 
is apt to possess the moral and emotional traits 
which we eall good will. Aristotle held that “if 
the [man] have not virtue, he is the most unholy 
and savage of animals.” Virtue is another name 
for good will—for justice and charity. Should 
not education definitely charge itself with the 
duty of developing good-will in youth—and as 
far as possible in the adult population as well? 

A negative answer seems preposterous where 
the question is properly put. 

Victor S. YARROS 

LEWIS INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 


CONCERNING QUESTIONNAIRES 


I SHOULD like to use a small amount of space in 
School and Society to make a suggestion that 
should be helpful in the matter of questionnaires. 
We all receive them, both for personal and insti- 
tutional use, and in selected instances are quite 
willing to cooperate with the senders. I observe 
that rarely do the senders include a duplicate 
copy which can be used in gathering the material 
and which will also serve as a record when the 
original is returned. If senders of questionnaires 
would make it a practice to enclose two copies of 
their schedules, it would facilitate the prepara 
tion and, I think, would also increase the per 
centage of returns. 

Maucoum M. WILLEY 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATIONAL TRENDS IN THE 
“SECOND” CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


AurHoucH the whittling down of Czecho- 
Slovakia in October, 1938, by Germany was 
hased on the assumption that the Sudeten Ger- 
mans ought to join the Reich, the reconstructed 
state has within its borders still 377,830 Ger- 
mans, who, at the orders of Berlin, remained in 
Czecho-Slovakia and have retained their Nazi 


allegiance. This situation is reflected in the edu- 
cational strueture of the country, which includes 
three Czech universities, one German university 
and one Slovak university, two Czech and two 
German high technical institutes, two Roman 
Catholie seminaries, one Czecho-Slovak seminary 
and one evangelical seminary, one high veterinary 
institute, one mining institute and one agricul- 
tural institute. There are 210 secondary schools, 
36 commercial academies, 22 professional and 
vocational schools, 36 industrial schools, 87 fe- 
male professional schools, 1,070 higher elemen- 
tary schools, and 5,666 elementary schools in the 
Czech lands. A survey of the German schools 
shows 12 secondary schools (two of which will 
be changed into girls’ institutions), a teachers’ 
training institute, three commercial academies, 
five commercial schools, one state industrial 
school, a textile industrial school, a professional 
schooi for women’s occupations and a garden- 
Bohemia still has 54 German elemen- 
tary schools, 5 higher elementary schools and 12 
kindergartens. Under the pressure of Berlin, all 
Jewish instruetors in German secondary schools 
have lost their positions. 

Since Munich, Prague has had to face the 
problem of numerous refugee-teachers and con- 
siderable losses of educational institutions. The 
most pressing problem is still the need to find 
positions for the teachers from the regions ac- 
quired by Germany. Those from professional 
institutes have been placed most easily. A some- 
What more difficult task has been the placing of 
some 759 secondary school instructors. This has 
been accomplished by pensioning 500 teachers 
who had passed their age of retirement and by 
eliminating all teaching assignments beyond the 
maximum teaching load. The remaining 200 un- 
‘mployed refugees will be placed as soon as all 


Ing school. 


married teachers will “give up” their positions. 
The greatest difficulties are presented by over 
8,000 elementary school refugee teachers, 7,500 
of whom had come from the Sudeten area, 900 
from Slovakia and 500 from Carpathian Russia. 
In addition, 70 inspectors of elementary schools 
need to be assigned to positions. 

Much hope has been placed in the “voluntary” 
resignations of married women. Of the 30 of 
them, employed by the Ministry of Edueation, 
9 have already resigned. Of the 16,331 female 
teachers in elementary schools, 6,831 are mar- 
ried; 2,752 have handed in their resignations and 
250 have been notified of their discharge. Of 
the 1,136 secondary school women teachers (384 
married), 110 have given up their posts and 81 
had to be displaced. The least serious difficulty 
has been presented by the 675 women instructors 
(186 married) in vocational schools, 84 of whom 
have gone voluntarily. Only 4 had to be foreed 
to give up their positions. All in all, the Czech 
edueational system had 18,262 women in its staff, 
7,431 of whom were married; 2,955 have given 
up their appointments and 335 have been “fired.” 

Another solution is being sought in the pen- 
sioning of men of over 60 and of women of 55 
years of age. Although no definite results are 
known as yet, they have been unsatisfactory, 
because so far no positions have been secured 
by the last two graduating classes from the 
teacher training institutions. 

With the reorientation of the whole Czecho- 
Slovak political life, efforts are also being made 
to revise all text-books. A committee appointed 
for this purpose by the Ministry of Education 
is now working on 1,020 of them, aiming spe- 
cifically to make them practical and to reduce 
their former theoretical character. Another com- 
mittee is preparing ground to revise the whole 
education system. Among the points discussed 
are the plan to make all teachers state employees 
and that of making all secondary schools highly 
selective institutions. The pupils not able to con- 
form to the standards will be shifted to voca- 
tional schools, which will receive more public 
State scholarships will not be granted 
To-day 71 per cent. of 


support. 
as freely as formerly. 
secondary school pupils pay no tuition, and in 
some schools only 20 per cent. of students pay the 
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required fees. It is hoped that more income will 
be available in the general educational budget 
by reducing definitely this favored group. 
JOSEPH S. RouceK 
NEW YorK UNIVERSITY 


CORRELATION OF ENGLISH AND THE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 

AT a recent elementary school meeting there 
was an interesting discussion on what should be 
included in the curriculum for the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades, and how much time should be 
allocated for each activity. Upon adding up the 
minutes desired for each it was found that the 
usual twenty-four-hour day was too short by 
several hours. 

At Indian Mountain School we have been 
working on the problem of offering social studies 
to more boys for more years without closing 
doors to other courses which are considered 
essential. Correlation between the social studies 
and the work of the English department ap- 
peared to offer a real opportunity for a wider 
social studies content, while developing the much- 
needed tools of English. 

In the social studies it is desirable to have 
wide supplementary reading. In English each 
boy compiles a list of books which he will read 
and report on during the year. The teachers 
provide several lists of books, including some of 
historical fiction and travel. Each boy includes 
in his list of books for the year some which will 
furnish the desired supplementary reading in 
the social studies which he is taking and at the 


CHINESE CENTERS OF LEARNING 

THE events which are taking place in East- 
ern Asia may have at least as much importance 
for the future of the world as those with which 
we are so much concerned in Europe. China is 
far away and we get only the scantiest news of 
what is happening there. In the present in- 
terval between crises, readers of The Times 
may be interested to learn something about the 
recent history and present situation of Chinese 


universities. 

At the beginning of the present Japanese in- 
vasion of China there were in that country (ex- 
elusive of the three northeastern provinces 
now renamed Manchukuo) 113 institutions of 
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same time be acceptable in his reading list for 
English. Thus the boy makes a wider applica- 
tion of his reading and progresses farther in the 
social studies. 

In English classes boys write many composi- 
tions during the year. Boys have sometimes had 
difficulty thinking of a subject on which to write, 
Now once a week boys are asked to write a com- 
position on a topie chosen from the week’s work 
in the social studies. The knowledge gained in 
studying the topic is discussed in social studies 
class and the techniques of writing the composi- 
tion are discussed in English class. 

Part of the social studies program includes a 
current history forum for the school one evening 
a week. At each meeting time is set aside for 
boys to present topics in which they are inter- 
ested to the school and to answer questions which 
may be asked them. Teachers from both depart- 
ments cooperate in making suggestions to boys 
regarding public speaking in general and speci- 
fically regarding defects in speech, pronuncia- 
tion, presentation and preparation. The train- 
ing of pupils in the use of the library for looking 
up information on oral and written topics is the 
concern of the classroom teachers in both sub- 
jects. 

As a result of this plan of correlation it is 
expected that boys will have time for a broader 
training in the social studies without detracting 
from their achievement in English. 

WiuusaM A. SMitH 

InDIAN MountTAIN SCHOOL, 

LAKEVILLE, CONN. 





higher learning. There were 47 universities, 
consisting of 17 national universities main- 
tained by national funds, six provincial univer- 
sities and 24 private univeristies depending 0! 
missionary and other private support or endow- 
ments. There were also 35 colleges (four na- 
tional, nine provincial and 22 private) devoted 
to medicine, law, engineering, agriculture and 
the training of teachers, and 31 professional 
schools (11 national, 10 provincial, one municl- 
pal and nine private) for music, fine ars, 
drama, agriculture, forestry, dentistry, phar 
macy, navigation and physical education. In 
the summer of last year a preliminary surve! 
was made by the Library Association of China 
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‘he condition of these institutions. At that 
‘ime 82 of the total 113 were in war or occu- 
pied areas, and 54 of these had been destroyed 

very seriously damaged by the Japanese. 
Six only of the 82 were known to be still earry- 
‘ng on work, though in some instances with re- 
duced enrolment, under European or American 
protection. These were Yenching University 
and the Peking Union Medical College, two 
American institutions at Peking; the Univer- 
sité Franco-Chinoise and the Catholie Univer- 
sity, also at Peking; the Hautes Etudes Indus- 
trielles in the French Concession at Tientsin, 
and the Aurora University in the French Con- 
cession at Shanghai. 

The work of destruction began on July 29 
and 30, 1937, when the buildings of the Nankai 
University at Tientsin were razed to the ground 
and the valuable collection of books and manu- 
scripts reduced to ashes. The destruction was 
deliberate, first by means of bombs and then by 
-oaking the buildings in kerosene and setting fire 
to them. The professors and students of 
Nankai have for many years contributed valu- 
able studies in aid of the economic reconstruc- 
tion of China, and such activities are among 
those defined by the invaders as “anti-Japa- 
nese” and therefore to be rigorously repressed. 
Four other institutions in Tientsin suffered a 
sunilar fate, their libraries being destroyed and 
their buildings completely or partly destroyed: 
the National Peiyang Engineering College, the 
Institute of Technology, the Normal College 
tor Women and the College of Law and Com- 
merce. In Paoting the Hopei Medical College 
and the Hopei Agricultural College were re- 
dueed to ruins. 

In Peking, which has for a long time been the 
chief university eenter of China, were located five 
of the 17 national universities. These have been 
occupied and looted by the Japanese soldiers. 
Many of the teachers and students have fortu- 
nately been able to eseape from Peking and take 
up their work elsewhere, but they could not take 
their libraries and laboratories with them. As 
mentioned before, the three foreign-owned pri- 
vate Universities continue their work though un- 
“er very difficult conditions. Of the four private 
colleges in Peking the Peking Union Medical Col- 
mF 6 utinues to work, the China College has 
seen taken by the Japanese for pro-Japanese 
“ucation, the other two are closed, but some of 
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the members have escaped—to Changsha in one 
case, to Shasi in Hupeh in the other. 

At Shanghai there were three national univer- 
sities. One, in the French Concession, has been 
taken over by the Japanese. Of the other two, 
one (Tung Chi) was destroyed by Japanese air- 
craft and the second was seriously damaged. Of 
the seven private universities two were com- 
pletely destroyed; in a third (Ta Tung) the li- 
brary and science buildings were destroyed; a 
fourth (Fu Tan) suffered damage to the extent 
of £80,000; a fifth suffered some damage and has 
been oceupied by Japanese soldiers. Of the two 
national colleges (commerce and medicine) one 
was completely and the other partly destroyed ; 
of the nine private colleges in Shanghai (which 
include four medical colleges) four have been 
completely destroyed, two partially. The Chung 
Kuo Medical College has not suffered in its build- 
ings but has lost all its instruments and equip- 
ment. Among the professional schools the Na- 
tional Conservatory of Music and the College of 
Mereantile Navigation have been irreparably 
damaged. In Shanghai the Japanese did not 
hesitate to occupy the University of Shanghai, an 
American missionary institution, and loot its li- 
brary. The damage done in Shanghai to two 
national universities, five private universities, 
one national college, and seven private colleges 
is estimated at over £1,000,000. Damage to the 
University of Shanghai, the National Medical 
College and the China College of Shanghai (com- 
pletely destroyed) has not been included in this 
total. In addition the Municipal Library and 
the Municipal Museum suffered very serious 
damage. 

At Nanking the National University was re- 
peatedly bombed in August and September of 
1937. A most serious loss in Nanking was the 
looting of the Sinological Library, which was one 
of the most valuable collections of Chinese books 
in the world and contained much that is irre- 
placeable. Another very severe loss to Chinese 
learning was on April 10 when a squadron of 
27 Japanese bombers made a concentrated attack 
on the National University of Hunan in Chang- 
sha and on the Tsing Hua University, which had 
set itself up there after moving from Peking. 
The immensely valuable library, one of the finest 
in China and containing much that can never be 
replaced, was completely destroyed. The Japa- 
nese were well aware of the value of this library, 
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which they seem to have made their chief target, 
and since Changsha was undefended and on this 
occasion the universities were the object of at- 
tack it is clear that the destruction was the de- 
liberate act of the Japanese high command. 

At Soochow the University Colleges of Arts 
and Sciences have been damaged and are occu- 
pied by Japanese soldiers; the buildings of the 
University College of Law ha: 
destroyed and the library loss / 
The Christian College at Hang 
to the ground by Japanese tr: 
vincial Universities of Anhwei 
Shansi (at Taiyuan) have suffe 
struction of their buildings an 
The University of Amoy was bo) 
the College of Arts was burnt 
damage done. At Tsiaotso the 
neering has been completely de 

This survey, of which the at 
plete summary, was made in the 
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DEMOCRACY 


Tue American Association of 
trators reaffirms its faith in ¢ 
pattern of human relationship 
bring about the maximum hap 
being of all peoples. In orde1 
uphold and to apply ever more 
ciples and ideals inherent in der 
the educational profession to p 
port a nation-wide program, pé 
the school, to insure that all j 
achieve an intelligent understan 
democracy faces—social, politic 
and through this understanding 
changes which society from tu 
indispensable to the effective re 
democratic ideals as: the guarantee o1 uaue, 
liberty and pursuit of happiness; the establish- 
ment of social and economie security; the con- 
trol of public policies by all peoples; the equality 
of opportunity for each personality; and free- 
dom of expression. 

The association recommends an active recogni- 
tion of the educator’s responsibility in defending 
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then Wuchang and Canton have been oceupied 


by the Japanese, and the educational institutions 
there have been abandoned. At Wuchang there 
were a national university, two private univer. 
sities and two private professional schools. At 
Canton there were a national university (Sun 
Yat-sen), four private universities, a national 
College of Law and a private College of Medi- 





in terms of an educational program, the ass0- 
ciation urges its members: 


(a) To make the work of schools include mor 
definitely the study of economic and soci 
realities and the problems of Americal 
democracy to-day. 

(b) To provide youth, whether in or out of schoo! 
with adequate services for adjustment, gu” 
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ance and vocational placement. Our asso- 
ciation views with alarm the large number 
of unemployed youth between the ages of 
16 and 24 years and calls upon the schools to 
give special consideration to furnishing these 
services to this group of young people. 

(c) To coordinate school activities with the ac- 
tivities of many other desirable agencies that 


inflnense and offast +h~ U--- -* 


auworitarianism and regimentation are gaining 
the upper hand in so many countries. This 
danger comes from the creation of various 
federal educational agencies which, it is true, per- 
form indispensable services. Federal support 
lor these agencies is essential, but federal con- 
trol is neither necessary nor desirable. Since 
every state has a going school system, the admin- 
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istration of these services should be lodged in the 
states. Local and state control is one of the 
strongest supports of our civil liberties and of 
intellectual freedom. 

Similarly, we warn against the growing ten- 
deney of federal departments and bureaus to 
establish educational agencies and quasi-educa- 


a d to 
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lems of education in small communities. 


REDUCTION OF PosTAL RATES 


The American Association of School Adminis- 
trators commends the President’s action in re- 
ducing the postal rates on books and urges 
Congress to enact legislation making permanent 
the flat rate now in effect. 
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which they seem to have made their chief target, 
and since Changsha was undefended and on this 
occasion the universities were the object of at- 
tack it is clear that the destruction was the de- 
liberate act of the Japanese high command. 

At Soochow the University Colleges of Arts 
and Sciences have been damaged and are occu- 
pied by Japanese soldiers; the buildings of the 
University College of Law have been entirely 
destroyed and the library loss alone is £16,500. 
The Christian College at Hangchow was burnt 
to the ground by Japanese troops. The Pro- 
vincial Universities of Anhwei (at Anying) and 
Shansi (at Taiyuan) have suffered complete de- 
struction of their buildings and are suspended. 
The University of Amoy was bombed in May and 
the College of Arts was burnt down and other 
damage done. At Tsiaotso the College of Engi- 
neering has been completely destroyed. 

This survey, of which the above is an incom- 
plete summary, was made in the summer. Since 
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then Wuchang and Canton have been occupied 
by the Japanese, and the educational institutions 
there have been abandoned. At Wuchang ther 
were a national university, two private univer. 
sities and two private professional schools. At 
Canton there were a national university (Sun 
Yat-sen), four private universities, a national 
College of Law and a private College of Medi- 
cine. It is hoped that Lingnan University (an 
American missionary institution) may be able 
to carry on. In the parts of China that have 
not yet been invaded there still survive at their 
former location six universities (two national, 
three provincial and one private), four or five 
colleges, and possibly three or four professional 
schools. In brief, omitting the professional 
schools, there were in the whole of China 47 wi- 
versities and 35 colleges, and these, for the whole 
country, have now been reduced to 11 universi- 
ties and six colleges.—Professor A. R. Radcliffe. 
Brown in the London Times. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE 
CLEVELAND CONVENTION 


DEMOCRACY 


THE American Association of School Adminis- 
trators reaffirms its faith in democracy as the 
pattern of human relationships most likely to 
bring about the maximum happiness and well- 
being of all peoples. In order to maintain, to 
uphold and to apply ever more widely the prin- 
ciples and ideals inherent in democracy, we urge 
the educational profession to promote and sup- 
port a nation-wide program, particularly within 
the school, to insure that all youth and adults 
achieve an intelligent understanding of problems 
democracy faces—social, political and economic ; 
and through this understanding, to facilitate the 
changes which society from time to time finds 


indispensable to the effective realization of such 
the guarantee of life, 
liberty and pursuit of happiness; the establish- 
ment of social and eeconomie security; the con- 
trol of public policies by all peoples; the equality 
of opportunity for each personality; and free- 


democratic ideals as: 


dom of expression. 
The association recommends an active recogni- 
tion of the edueator’s responsibility in defending 


and maintaining democracy by building a better 
world understanding in these days of conflict 
among nations. The association insists that it is 
Utopian to believe that enduring world peace can 
be built upon any system of human relationships 
other than one which permits the masses of mer 
to order their own ways for their own benefit and 
makes the state a servant of the individual. 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 


The American Association of School Adminis 
trators commends the recent work of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission and ealls upon the 
membership to aid in earrying out the pro- 
nouncements of the commission that this ¢ol- 
tinuing program of public education in America 
shall become operative in a continuously increas 
ing degree throughout the United States o 
America. 

In terms of an educational program, the asst- 
ciation urges its members : 

(a) To make the work of schools include mare 
definitely the study of economic and soi 
realities and the problems of Americal 
democracy to-day. 

(b) To provide youth, whether in or out of school, 
with adequate services for adjustment, gui 
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ance and vocational placement. Our asso- 
ciation views with alarm the large number 
of unemployed youth between the ages of 
16 and 24 years and calls upon the schools to 
give special consideration to furnishing these 
services to this group of young people. 

(ec) To coordinate school activities with the ac- 
tivities of many other desirable agencies that 
influence and affect the lives of youth. 


FrepERAL Arp TO PuBLIC EDUCATION 


The American Association of School Adminis- 
trators expresses unqualified support of the 
policy of federal aid for public education. It 
extends to the President of the United States 
whole-hearted appreciation of his pronounce- 
ment upon the principle of federal aid to educa- 
tion in the various states, based on an equaliza- 
tion program, as voiced in his address given at 
the convention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in New York City last July. An equaliza- 
tion program is the essential feature of federal 
aid, since states (and localities within states) are, 
beyond all possible doubt, extremely unequal in 
ability to support the educational program so 
necessary to the continuance of democratic 
government. 

The association urges a foreeful campaign by 
educators for the enactment by Congress of 
legislation that will provide a desirable program 
of federal aid for the American publie schools. 
We believe that such a program is embodied in 
Senate Bill S. 1305. 


DUPLICATION OF EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES 


Consistent with our historie principle of the 
control of edueation by the states, the American 
Association of School Administrators warns the 
American people that the development of two 
publie school systems in this country, one con- 
trolled by Washington, the other controlled by 
the localities and the states, will not only result 
in needless duplication, waste and inefficiency, 
but will be particularly dangerous at a time when 
authoritarianism and regimentation are gaining 
the upper hand in so many countries. This 
danger comes from the creation of various 
tederal educational agencies which, it is true, per- 
form indispensable services. Federal support 
for these agencies is essential, but federal con- 
trol is neither necessary nor desirable. Since 
‘very state has a going school system, the admin- 
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istration of these services should be lodged in the 
states. Local and state control is one of the 
strongest supports of our civil liberties and of 
intellectual freedom. 

Similarly, we warn against the growing ten- 
dency of federal departments and bureaus to 
establish educational agencies and quasi-educa- 
tional activities which function without regard to 
the legally established federal Office of Educa- 
tion and frequently result in confusion and waste 
of public funds. The administration of all 
federal services to education should be lodged in 
the United States Office of Education. 


ALLOCATION OF PuBLiIc FuNpDs 


Since the primary obligation of the states and 
communities is caring for the training, education 
and placement of the youth of America, the needs 
of children and youth should have first considera- 
tion in the allotment of public funds. 


INDEPENDENT EDUCATIONAL CONTROL 


The association recognizes with pride that the 
American system of electing boards directly by 
the people to control public education without 
interference from city councils and commissions 
has been responsible for a large share of the inde- 
pendence of schools and the educational achieve- 
ments of the country. 

The association condemns vigorously recent 
attempts to break down this system by sub- 
ordinating the control and support of education 
to boards charged with many other responsi- 
bilities in government. 


THE IMPROVEMENT OF ADMINISTRATION 


The American Association of School Adminis- 
trators recommends that steps be taken toward 
setting up study groups or conferences in ad- 
ministrative practice designed for training 
administrators and for improving administrative 
practices. The association urges that schools of 
edueation study and adapt courses to the prob- 
lems of education in small communities. 


REDUCTION OF PosTAL RATES 


The American Association of School Adminis- 
trators commends the President’s action in re- 
ducing the postal rates on books and urges 
Congress to enact legislation making permanent 
the flat rate now in effect. 


























































































































































































































































































































APPRECIATION 


The 1939 convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators commends with 
deep appreciation the leadership of President 
John A. Sexson. 

We also extend to Superintendent Charles H. 
Lake, the Cleveland Board of Education, the 
Cleveland schools, the Cleveland Publie Library 
and the local convention organization our thanks 
for the gracious hospitality extended by the 
entire community to the association. 

To the local and national press, the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, the Mutual Broadcasting 
System and the National Broadcasting Company, 
and all other agencies of public information, we 
record our gratitude for intelligent and generous 


cooperation. 


RELATIVE VALUE OF SCHOOL MARKS 
AND INTELLIGENCE TESTS AS BASES 
FOR RATING SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

THE admissions office of colleges which prac- 
tice selective admission is constantly confronted 
with the problem of ranking the secondary 
schools. Where the students come from a rather 
restricted territory this is not particularly diffi- 
cult. The problem arises where the constituency 


is farflung and the numbers relatively small. For 


example, the average freshman class in the Ober- 
lin College of Arts and Sciences, during the last 
15 years, has numbered 351. These students 
have come from 1,566 different schools (inelud- 
ing 54 in foreign countries), and during this 
period only 27 of them have sent as many as 20 
students each. The number of schools which 
have sent a minimum of 10 students is only 86. 
The evaluation of the grades of the student from 
one of those schools which is but infrequently 
represented is rather momentous, especially when 
a four-year scholarship is at stake. The present 
study was undertaken to determine whether the 
“intelligence test’? would furnish a better basis 
for rating the secondary schools than is furnished 
by the course marks. The inquiry also provides 
a basis for comparing the quality of student 
entering this institution from the particular 
schools in its constituency which supply the 
larger numbers of students. 
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The convention recognizes that the service 
rendered by these and all others will be translated 
directly in terms of continued improvement and 
deepened significance of education throughout 
the United States. 
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Psychological test data are available, on a com- 
parable basis, for the students who have entered 
Oberlin since 1923, in the form of local norms of 
the Ohio State University Psychologica] Exami- 
nation. Secondary school marks have _ been 
equated by the system employed in the office of 
admissions, whereby adjustments are made to 
equalize the different passing standards. Col- 
lege scholarship is here handled in terms of rank 
in class during the first semester of the freshman 
year. As no two classes have the same enrol- 
ment, actual rank has been transmuted into pro- 
portional rank. 

Computations were first made with the data 
available in 1934.1 By using 10 as the minimum 
it was possible to include 61 schools. The total 
number of students entering Oberlin froim these 
schools was 1,530. These constitute Group A in 
Table 1. The other 2,680 students in these 12 
classes came from 1,426 different schools. By 
1937, the number of students from these same 61 
schools had risen to 1,834 (Group B). The total 
freshman role for the 15 years was 5,271. 

As the object of the inquiry was to obtain a 
rating for the school, rather than for the indi- 
vidual student, correlations were computed be- 

1 Results were reported in Bulletin 101, Ohio Col- 
lege Association, ‘‘ A Comparison of the Intellectual 


Output of Sixty-One Secondary Schools, ’’ Columbus, 
1934. 
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‘ORRELATIONS BETWEEN (1) THE MEAN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP, (2) MEAN TEST INTELLIGENCE, AND (3) MEAN SEc- 
° ONDARY SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP OF VARIOUS GROUPS 











N. Students 


Correlations 


Means Sigmas 





N. Schools 











Group A: 
ss Group A. 
Group C: 
Group D: 
Group E: 
tween (1) the mean college scholarship, (2) the 
mean intelligence test score and (3) the mean 
secondary school scholarship of the students from 
each school. The correlation coefficients, with the 
means and standard deviations of the distribu- 
tions, are reported in Table 1. 

Noting, first, the r.3 correlations, it is apparent 
that the mean intelligence test scores show no sig- 
nificant relationship to the mean secondary school 
It is the contrast between the r,, and r,3 
figures which is worthy of comment. 

The 1934 computation (Group A) shows that 
whereas the relationship between the standing of 
the secondary sehool, (1) in terms of the records 

ts average representative as a college fresh- 
man and (3) his secondary school marks, is very 
192), the relationship between (1) the 
college scholarship of this representative fresh- 
man and (2) his intelligence test score is signifi- 
706). 

To check the reliability of this comparison, cor- 
relations were recomputed three years later for 
the students from these same 61 schools. The 
total population involved, in the meantime, had 
increased from 1,530 to 1,834. It had been sur- 
mised that the increase in numbers would add 


erades 


cant (r 


significantly to the relative value of the secondary 
school marks. This did not prove to be the ease. -.. 
For although the correlation between (1) and 


(3) rose from .192 to .219 (or .017 points), that 
between (1) and (2) rose by almost the same 
amount, or from .706 to .721. 

[t still appeared possible that the secondary 


100] marks might prove their worth if the num- 
me of schools was inereased. Inasmuch as the 
intervening years had added to the number of 


schools represented by minima of 10 students, 
this hypothesis was put to the test. The number 


The 61 schools, which, between 1923 and 1934, had sent a minimum of 10 students each to Oberlin. 
The total of 1,834 students who had come to Oberlin between 1923 and 1937, from the schools in 


The &6 schools, which, between 1923 and 1937, had sent a minimum of 10 students each. 
The 41 schools which, between 1923 and 1937, had sent a minimum of 15 students each. 
The 27 schools which, between 1923 and 1937, had sent a minimum of 20 students each. 


of such schools had increased 41 per cent., or 
from 61 to 86, the number of students rising to 
2,121, or 40 per cent. of the entire roll of 5,271. 
The computations show, however, that instead of 
adding to the value of the secondary school 
marks, as a basis for rating the school, the cor- 
relation between (1) and (3) dropped to .096, 
whereas the correlation between (1) and (2) 
improved over that for the original 61 schools, 
standing now at .716. 

It was known that, when entire classes were 
considered, and the correlations were computed 
for individuals, rather than for schools, the rela- 
tionship between (1) and (3) has averaged as 
high as .535 (for the years, 1930 to 1936). It 
was to be expected, therefore, that the schools 
sending larger numbers of students might be 
rated fairly well by the school marks of the stu- 
dents sent to Oberlin. When correlations were 
computed for the 27 schools sending minima of 
20 students in 15 years, the relationship between 
(1) and (3) was found to be .319. The cor- 
responding correlation between (1) and (2) is 
.734. Employing 15 as the minimum, there were 
41 schools which might be compared. In this 
case the correlation between (1) and (3) is but 
.174, whereas that between (1) and (2) is .729. 
The supposition is, therefore, corroborated in the 
case of the 20 minimum, but not with the 15 
minimum. 

The difficulty with the 20 minimum, however, 
is the small number of schools which qualify. 
These 27 schools constitute but 2 per cent. of the 
number in Oberlin’s constituency, and even they 
are not all represented in the same class. To be 
sure, 86 is too small a number to be very service- 
able. However, each year adds to the list. 

But even in the case of the schools sending the 
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larger numbers, school marks prove to be a very 
much less adequate basis for ranking schools than 
is provided in the variety of intelligence examina- 


tions employed. Incidentally, this particular 
test, the Ohio State University Psychological 
Examination, is particularly well adapted for the 
use here suggested, inasmuch as it is a power test, 
administered without the usual time limitations. 

The 86 schools naturally divide into seven dif- 
ferent types. (1) There are those whose record 
is reasonably consistent. School 5, for example, 
ranks 82nd in high school scholarship, 79th in 
test intelligence and 84th in college scholarship. 
There are 15 schools that rank consistently low. 
(The criterion of consistency employed is an 
overall deviation of not more than 20 points, as 
20 equals ca. 1 AD). School 41 is representative 
of the schools whose record is consistently high, 
the positions being 16th, 17th and 18th in the 
three columns. Ten schools stand consistently in 
the higher ranks. Eight other schools are fairly 
consistent, although not to the degree repre- 
sented by 1 AD. 

(2) The schools with lenient grading stand- 
ards constitute Type 2. For example, the repre- 
sentatives of School 7 rank low (69th) in college 
scholarship and low (74th) in test intelligence, 
whereas they are 5th in high-school scholarship. 
There are 18 schools of this sort, where the dif- 
ferential is at least 20 points. 

(3) A sharply contrasting situation is repre- 
sented by No. 26, whose representatives stand in 
front in test intelligence and 18th in college 
grades, but who, according to secondary school 
marks, are only 59th. In this type of school 
high marks are apparently awarded sparingly. 
There are also 18 schools of this variety. 

(4) There is a group of four schools whose 
representatives appear to be inadequately moti- 
vated. If test scores are an adequate index, 
their achievement is not commensurate with their 
capacity, either in high school or college. The 
clearest case of this sort is School 49, which is 
represented by students who rank 7th in test 
intelligence but are only 42nd and 30th in the 
grade lists. In three of these cases, however, 
college achievement was of a relatively higher 
order than high-school achievement. 

(5) Another group of four schools has been 
disappointing for the reason that their students 
stood relatively high both in secondary school 
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achievement and test intelligence, but have not 
lived up to expectations in college. School 28 
ranks second in high-school achievement and 
15th in test intelligence, but made only 35th posi- 
tion in college grades. A fifth school misses 
classification in this group by but one rank point, 

(6) Three schools exceed all expectations, 
ranking consistently higher in college than they 
did either in test intelligence or secondary school, 
One of these is a private academy, whose repre- 
sentatives are to a large extent children of for- 
eign missionaries. It is probable that, in these 
instances, the intelligence test scores are inade- 
quate indices of ability and that these students 
did not “hit their stride” until they reached 
college. 

(7) The last group consists of five schools 
whose representatives made a better record both 
in high school and college than could be antici- 
pated from the test scores. They are all schools 
of substantial character with a reputation for 
providing their students with exceptional schol- 
astic preparation. 

Recognition of the fact that it is possible to 
group the schools under different type headings 
is proving of value to the admissions office in 
interpreting the credentials of candidates for the 
freshman class. 


L. D. Harrson 
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BEATY, JOHN Y. Story Pictures of Transportation 
and Communication. Pp. 223.  Iilustrated. 
Beckley-Cardy. $0.80. 

BREED, FREDERICK S. Education and the New 
Realism. Pp. xx+237. Macmillan. $2.00. 

HARTSHORNE, Huan, Editor. From School to Col- 
lege, a Study of the Transition Experience. Pp. 
xxiv+446. Yale University Press. $3.50. _ 

KanveL, I. L. Types of Administration, with 
Particular Reference to the Educational Systems 
of New Zealand and Australia. Pp. viiit+9%. 
Melbourne University Press-Oxford University 
Press. 4/. 4 

Lunpb, Freper1cK H. Emotions; their Psychologt 
cal, Physiological and Educative Implications. 
Pp. xiii+ 305. 56 figures. Ronald. $3.50. 

Proceedings of the National Health Conference, 
Washington, July, 1938. Pp. 163. $0.35; The 
Nation’s Health. Pp. 115. $0.25. Superi 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 

SPEARS, HAROLD and C. H. LAwsHE. High-School 
Journalism. Pp, xvi+464. Illustrated. Mat 
millan. $2.00. 

THORNDIKE, EDWARD L. Education as Cause and 
as Symptom. A Phi Delta Kappa Lecture. Pp. 
xiili+92. Maemillan. $1.25. 





